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The Belvedere suffered no inconvenience 
from the stranger and pursued its course un- 
molested. All night a fair breeze helped her 
well on the way, and the next morning 
brought them a clear sea. | 

Harry was in his cabin studying a chart, 

_ when Ira Staines sauntered in and sat down. 
He was smoking—his now almost constant 
habit—and as he knocked the ashes off his 
cigarette he said: 

“Do you believe in dreamsi its 

“In some  dreams,”’ 
“Why?” 

“I dreamt about Tom last night.”’ 

“Indeed !”’ said Harry, with a look of in- 
terest; “good or bad?” 

“As good as a dream can be,” replied Ira. 
“I dreamt that he was back on board the 
Belvedere.” 

“That, Ira, is almost too good to be true.” 

“TI am afraid it is, and yet the dream was 
so real. He came up the gangway smiling, 
leading a stranger by the hand.” 

“What was the stranger like?” 

“That I cannot tell, for my remembrance 
of him is blurred and indistinct, but I —_— 
that it was an old man.’ 

“I have thought a hundred times over 


returned Harry.» 
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“I cannot make much,” rejoined Ira, “but 
I think I have an inkling of the cause of it.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes. Now, in the first place, who is Tom 
True?” 

“T don’t know, Ira.” SS 

“That’s the beginning then. You dont | 
know who he is, except that he joined you 
under the name of Tom True. Fictitious, of 
course.” 

“‘And understood to be so, Ira.” 

“Equally, of course. Now listen to me, 
Harry—there was something out of the com- 
mon in Tom, was there not?” 

“Nobody could doubt that. 
distinguished look.” 

“In that case the assumption of the name. 
of True shows a necessity for concealment. 
Now, I think that Tom did something in his 
youth which got him into trouble, and that 
he bolted from home.” — 

“TI will never believe that he did anything 
criminal,’ said Harry, firmly. “It is impos- 
sible for him to do a mean or a dirty ac- 
tion.” S 

“But he may have fallen into trouble,” in- 
sisted Ira; “had a slip, you know—sudden 


Tom had a 


do think that Tom committed himself, 
led away by his high sense of honor, turn 
his back on home and friends, and I ; 
think that he met a friends i in — 


Dicahing “if Tom had met his friends he 
3 would have brought them to the Belve- 
_ dere.” 
= “Perhaps they are very high and mighty— 
like many swells.” 
= “Then Tom would not have returned to 
them.” 
“I suppose not,” said Ira Staines, “so I 
shut up. Really, the whole thing is a mys- 
tery. But he will come back, if there is any- 
- thing in dreams.” 
“T'll cover the Belvedere with bunting the 
day he puts foot on deck again,” said Harry. 
_*“What’s all that row about?” 

“They were fishing for a shark when I 
came down,” replied Ira, “and I suppose 
they have caught him.” 

They hastened up just in time to see the 
' $ea-monster hauled on deck, when, without 
- any delay, it made a grab at Cutten, and se- 

cured his wooden leg, which would have 

been lost forever but for the prompt action 
_ of Bill Grunt, who seized an ax and cut the 

tail of the brute off. A second blow on the 
_ head finished it. 


“Darned if he arn’t Ching-Ching,” said 

_ Bill Grunt, surveying the head of the shark; 
_ “just the same venomous cut about the 
af mouth.” 
“Don’t libel the absent,” remarked Harry. 
| “Tt slipped out afore I knowed your honor 
- were there,” said Bill; “I am too well aweer 
_ that him and Samson goes afore anybody.” 
; “How do you mean?” asked Harry, with 
> quiet sternness; “I think, Grunt, that you 
A ' speak without reckoning when you accuse me 
__ of partiality.” 
_ For a moment Bill looked a little sullen, 
_ but a better feeling speedily took possession 
of him. 
'  “T’ma fool and a hass, sir,” he said. “Now, 
| Eddard, bear a hand and help me to cut this 
critter up.” 
____ The contents of the shark’s stomach were, 
as usual, miscellaneous, comprising all sorts 
ef articles which had been dropped or 
_ thrown overboard during the past few hours 
: _ —mostly of a trivial nature—but the most 
5 aa thing was a bottle corked and 
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“A message from some wreck,” said 


Harry; “‘give it here.” 


The bottle was passed to him, and after a 
brief inspection of the seal—a coat-of-arins 
which he failed to recognize—he knocked 
off the neck of the bottle and took out a 
paper. 

A careful hand had inscribed upon it as 
follows: “Russian ship Czar, from St. 
Petersburg to Fortalega. Waterlogged and 
drifting south. Crew nineteen men; pas-- 
sengers three—Sir Darnley Darnley, his son, 
and servant. Aug. 10, 18—.” 

“Merciful Heaven!” cried Harry, ‘what is 
this ?”” 

“A wreck,” said Ira. 

“Do you not recognize the handwriting?” 

“W ell—no—yes, it is Tom’s.”’ 

“Of course it is; and see—as passengers 
Sir Darnley Darnley and his son. Do you 
not understand ?” 

“No,” replied Ira Staines, with a bewil- 
dered face. 


“Call to mind our late adventures in Rus- 
sia,’ said Harry, speaking rapidly; “think 
of the lone farm-house we stopped at on the 
Tichsin, the manuscript we read, the mys- 
terious story of the man who was hiding 
there. It is all clear now.” 

“Not to me,” said Ira. 

“Where are your brains?” asked Harry, a 
little impatiently. ‘You are not wont to be 
so muddle-headed. The mysterious inhabi- 
tant was Sir Darnley Darnley, and Tom is 
his son.” 


“But all is not clear yet,” returned Ira. 
“Sir Darnley had committed murder, and 
the hangman and rope were ready for him. 
How is it that he comes out boldly now and 
proclaims his name?” 

“That is a mystery, but he has done it,” 
said Harry. “This is Tom’s. writing—that 
I will stake my life upon; and Sir Darnley 
Darnley was the man who hid away in‘the 
lone farm-house, and the servant is Tyne- 
ford (or Thorn, as we knew him). Steer due 
south, and although we ran away from the 
Czar a short time ago, Heaven grant that we 
fall in with him flow.” 

As soon as the men knew the intelligence, 
all was excitement, for Tom was an im- 
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in obedience to orders, and spread out every 
stitch of canvas the Belvedere could carry. 

Taking the date into consideration, and 
reckoning for the slow progress of a water- 
logged ship, Harry considered that it could 
not be more than fifty miles away, and that 
it was possible he would fall in with the 
Czar before sunset. 


Toward noon the cry of “Land ahead!” 
was given, and Buffalo Point rose in view. 
A Spanish fort was there, and as the Belve- 
dere approached a gun was fired for Harry 
to he:ive to. 

At another time he would have gone about 
and made a circuit out of the range of the 
guns, but now he had not time, and for 
Tom’s sake did not care to run the risk of 
receiving injury, so he shortened sail, and 12 
boat put off from the shore, intercepting 
him just before the fort. 

A swaggering young Spaniard, about 
three-quarters bred, sprang on deck, and, 
twirling his mustache, inquired: 

“What is the.name of this boat?” 

“And who are you?” asked Harry, net- 
tied. +- 

“Come, come, my bully English boy!” said 
the Spaniard, “you-are in foreign waters 
now, and you must keep your cock’s comb 
down, or we shall make you like that hull ot 
a craft that went drifting by an hour or two 
ago.” 

“A wreck?” said Harry. 
this way?” 

“She did,” said the Spaniard. 

“What was she like?” 

“Russian, I think,” replied the Spaniard, 
carelessly ; “but we did not take much note 
of her, as she must drift on to the next 
point, and then we shall be able to examine 
her more carefully.” 

Harry knew well enough what that meant, 
and he resolved to go on at all hazards. 

“On board that craft,” he said, “I have a 
friend.” 

“Sorry for your friend, I am sure,” 
the Spaniard, coolly. 

“He is very dear to me,” continued Harry, 
bottling his wrath, “and his life is in peril. 
I must follow at once to save him if I can.” 

The Spaniard laughed and looked unut- 
-terable things. 


“Did she pass 


said 
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“Of course,” he said, “you would like to 
follow.” ae 
“Naturally.” . 
“Not with any desire to plunder the ves- 
sel—oh, no!”’ ; S 
Harry’s face flushed, and he put his hand A 
upon his sword. : 
“Will you insult me on board my own — 9 
vessel?” he asked. ie 
“There or elsewhere, if need be!” replied — 
the other. se 


“TI must go on!” said Harry. 
“You must stay!” returned the Spaniard. 
“T will not, you Spanish dog.” 
“Vou shall, you English cur.” 
The “English cur” pointed to the gang- 
way. “Go!” he said. 
“I warn you,” said the Spaniard, turning 
pale, “not to insult the flag of the Repub- 
gee 
“The flag be dashed!” cried Harry; 
off my craft.” | 
“IT won't,” said the Spaniard, defiantly; 
but while the words were yet on his lips he 
felt a hand upon his collar, and he lost his 
footing. 
The next moment he was lifted into the 
air and tossed over the side into the boat. 
“Take him back,” cried Harry to the 
startled boatmen. “Shake out the mainsail 
there.” : 


“We will blow you out of the water,” 
yelled the Spaniard as he sprang to his feet. 
“Do your worst,” returned Harry. “Ira, 
take the helm.” 
The Spaniard threw up his arms and gave 
the order for his men to pull out. As soon 
as they were fifty yards away the forts 
opened fire. 
The first shot missed, but the second was 
aimed cleverly, and the great mainsail came 
tumbling down and hung over the side, ef- 
fectually checking the movement of the Bel- 
vedere. . 
“Ha, ha!’ yelled the Spaniard. 23 
Harry stepped to the side and covered — 
him with a pistol. The coward sank down | 
into the bottom of the boat. ; - 
“Ha, ha!” laughed Harry, in his turn, 
But the next moment he was serious, as the ae 
Belvedere was helpless and drifting with - 
tide upon the fort, 
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= “I ax you,” continued Ching-Ching, with 
CHAPTER II. i. an impressive shake of his fan, and looking 
a= it very much like a counsel examining a con- 
_- CHING-CHING HAS IT OUT WITH THE CONSUL, tumacious witness, “I ax you if I not oblige 
= you by coming a hundred times to de fusty 
Most people placed in the predicament in parties dat you gib in dis place? Mean and 
which we left Ching-Ching would have ut- measly feeds when compare wif de liberal 
 terly collapsed and given up affairs as very tuck out ob de genlyman at.your side. I ax 

bad indeed, but not so our friend. He, on you if you not often beg and pray of me to 
the contrary, rose with the occasion, and come, just to gib a ’spectable tone to de 
with a warning look at Samson advanced to scrubby lot dat you git togedder. If you 
meet the consul. say dat you hab not, I say dat you hab, and 

Of course he was fluttered and taken a dere am de witness to bear me out in de 
little aback for the moment; but there was trufe, thro’ thick and thin.” 
not the slightest tremor in his voice or hesi- He pointed to his staunch supporter, Sam- 
tation in his look as he bowed and said: son, who, as usual, knew nothing whatever 

“How do, Missa Consul? It berry pleas- about the case, and could say less, and so 
ant to meet ole friends. I hope Missus Con- firm was his air that the public mind began 
Sul and de lilly Consuls quite well.” to waver. 

The face of the great man—who was in “yoy can’t answer me,” pursued Ching- 
uniform—was a spectacle, for he saw and Ching, without giving the consul time to do 
recognized Ching-Ching at a glance, having, so, “and you stand committed on your own 
as the Chinee had tr uthfully declared, seen ebidence ob habing told a most termendous 
him upon two or three occasions. lie. You not know me? I.tell you, sir, dat 

He was astounded, overcome by the amaz- [| not know you, and de nex’ time you speak 


ing impudence of the villain, and being a to me keep more dan kicking distance 
stout man of ful] habit, he was at first un- away.” 


able to speak, and presented the appearance Sed 6 tacationt © said the consul. who 
tas frog in the fable—on the pout of had in a measure recovered himself; “‘stop a 
pad moment—you are a rank impostor—you are 
At last he managed to relieve his feelings = swinidl Bett : - 
9 by shaking his fist, and then he got outa “a : iss 
ee Word or we: Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, “you hear 
“You impudent scoundrel!” he said; “you dat? Make a note ob him—I hab de law on 
—you audacious impostor!” = calomelelator. Za 
“Eh! wurra all dis?” exclaime d Ching- You are a well-known character,” pur- 
Ching, overcome with surprise; “you not Sued the consul. “Some time ago you were 
know your ole friends?” brought before me for rioting, and I pun- 
“My old friend,” gasped the consul. “I a ished you. 
. ‘ 66 : ” 4 ° 
friend of a drunken, loafing Chinaman, who P ut it all down, Sammy,” said Ching- 
ought to have been whipped at the cart’s tail, Ching. “This is as good as ten tousand 
3 Why—why—you—you——_” pounds’ worth ob libel. Where am your 
f “Oh, Sammy—Sammy?” said Ching- note-book, Sammy? 
Ching, shaking his head, “dis am aberry bad “Me not got him,” replied Sammy in a 


case. He been berry bad orice or twice, but very bewildered state of mind. “Me nebber 
went farder dan de letter A.” 


___nebber so bad as dis.” 
’ Samson prudently held his tongue, but “You hear that!” cried the consul, tri- 
umphantly. “He cannot write, and yet he 


the consul demanded what he meant. 
comes here as the prince,” 


| “I ax you,” said Ching-Ching standing 
_ boldly before him, with his legs vety wide “Princes in him country know better dan 
Zz to write,” said Ching-Ching, scornfully ; 


‘apart, “if you not an ole friend ob mine?” 
‘The consul could only open his mouth and “dey hab heberyting ‘cept heating and drink- 
ing done for dem. But I got a note-book, 


and if you open your lips wif anoder word 
ob calomel I hab him down right orf.” 

And then Ching-Ching produced the old 
memorandum book and the stump of a pen- 
cil to which we before made some allusion, 
and took up a most elaborate posture, as if 
about to write. 

“Go on,” he said; “gib us a lilly more ob 
your calomel.” 

“Calomel,” repeated the consul, looking 
indignantly around; “the fellow means 
calumny. That’s a fine fellow for a man- 
darin—the double-dyed scoundrel !” 

“The double-dyed scoundrel!” said Ching- 
Ching, making some curious hieroglyphics 
in his memorandum book. “Dat a good two 
hundred pound, and Don Salvo see dat I get 
every farding.” 

“Do you know Don Salvo?” asked the 
host. 

“My most 
Ching-Ching. 

“Is that true?” asked Don Valia, appeal- 
ing to the consul. 

“I believe they are acquainted,” replied 
the official; ‘but really, you know, Don Sal- 
vo is——” 

“A countryman of mine,” interposed Don 
Valia, a little stiffly, “and he is rich and 
powerful here.” 

“T- see,” said the consul, very stiff too in 
a moment. ‘Well, is this fellow to remain 
here?” 

“Feller!” repeated Ching-Ching, making 


intimate friend,’ returned 


another wild mark in his book; ‘‘dat anoder-: 


fifty pounds ob calomel.” 

Don Valia looked a little puzzled now, for 
he wanted to avoid any disagreement with 
either Don Salvo or the consul. Both were 
powerful men in their way, and as he was 
but a resident in the land, it was necessary 
to make friends rather than enemies. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “if the mandarjn 
is a friend of Don Salvo’s, there is no real 
objection to his being here.” 

“But did you invite the vagabond?” de- 
manded the consul. 

“Dat your sort,” said Ching-Ching, mak- 
ing another elaborate note, which looked 
like the map of a kitchen-garden; “pile em 
up! I get enuff for dis day’s slander to lib 
upon. Ebery middlerandum in my book 
worth a small fortune.” 
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‘And who do you think would appear as a 
witness for you?” sneered the consul. 

“T want no witnesses,” replied Ching- 
Ching, “’cept dis book and dat open-faced 
young man Sammy dere, who stand up and 
swear until—until he black in the face when 
he witness de trufe for me.” 

“He looks as if he would swear anything, ’ 
said the consul. 

“So I would,” returned Samson, mistak- 
ing the nature of the compliment. “I stand 
up for old Chingy.” 

“Tt sumfin’ to hab an influenza friend like 
him,” said Ching-Ching, looking at the com- 
pany with a confident smile. “All the con- 
suls im the world ain’t nowhere wif a man 
who got de trufe shining in him face like oil. 
All de judies in de world not gib a werdick 
agin him.” 

“What is the end of all this to be?” asked 
the consul sternly. 

Ching-Ching now saw an opportunity to 
make a favorable impression, and turning to” 
Don Valia, he said: 

“Ags I am de last comer, I will retire wif 
my fren’ de prince. If you passing de house 
ob Don Salvo at any time I berry glad to see 
you.” 

“Thank you,” said Don Valia, shaking him 
by the hand; “I am sorry that we do not 
meet now under more favorable circum- 
stances.” 

“Oh, de fault am not yourn,” said Ching- 
Ching, agreeably, “and bof me and Sammy 
forgib you. But as for dat don—ah! let him 
tink ob dis muddlerandum book and shake 
all ober. Gib me your arm, Sammy, for I 
am a little faint affer all de calomel dat hab 
been heap upon me.” 

With a general bow to the company, he 
sauntered out of the tent, leaning upon the 
arm of his friend, and, crossing the grounds, 
turned into the roadway. 

“T think we ought to go aboard now, Sam- 
my,” he said. 

“T tink so, Chingy.” 

In ten minutes they were by the harbor, 
but there was nothing in except a coaster or 
two and a few fishing smacks. 

“Hullo, Sammy, what dis?” exclaimed 


Ching-Ching, rubbing his eyes; “where am = 


de Belvedere?” 
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_ “The Belvedere,” said a man who was 
mending nets ‘close by, “is gone.”’ 
“Gone?” said Ching-Ching. 

“Cleared out,” said the man, expressively, 
“and time, too.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Ching- 

“Look at that sail in the offing,” said the 
man; “that’s an English man-of-war. Per- 
haps you understand me now.” 

Ching-Ching and Samson stood loking at 
each other in dismay. The former was the 
first to recover. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “Missa Harry 
turn up soon. We will go and stay wif Don 
Salvo.” 

“Aye,” said Samson. 

“It de best place I know ob,” said Ching- 
Ching, “and de cheapest. Come along.” 

When they reached the don’s house there 
Was a Carriage at the door, and one of the 
servants said that the don and the Senora 
Juanita were just going out. While he was 
speaking the don came out and to him Ching- 
Ching bowed low. 

“De Belvedere gone, Missa Salvo,” he 
said. 

“I know it,” replied the don. 

“And me and Sammy wait until dat ship 
come back.” 

“I suppose it is the best thing you can do.” 

“Den we jes’ step in, and wait until you 
come back.” 

“What for?” asked Don Salvo, a little sur- 
prised. 

“We tink ob stopping here until Missa 
Harry come back.” 

“Oh, do you?” said the don; “then my 
thoughts run in a different direction. You 
will keep outside for the present, if you 
please.” 

_ “T s’pose I may look on dat in de light ob 
a refoosal?” said Ching-Ching. 

“You may take it as one,” said the don, 
pulling on his gloves. 

“And dis,” said Ching-Ching, looking 
round upon the empty air, “am de hand- 
_ some Spanish genlyman who kep’ open ’ouse 
____ for de pore and efflicted. Dis am de beauti- 
ful nobleman whom dey talk about all ober 

Pekin.” 

“Oh! get out of my way,” said the don, 
savagely. “I’ve been soaped before, and it 
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won't do, Get out of my way, you oily vil- 
lain!” 

And the don, who was now joined by his 
daughter, stepped into the carriage and 
drove away. 

“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, producing 
his note-book, “what dat de don call me?” 

“Oily willain, I tink,” replied Samson. 

“Dat more calomel,” said Ching-Ching, 
scribbling industriously. “I gib de lawyers 
some lilly work ober dis, and when I git de 
damages I retire wif you, ole boy, into pri- 
wate life. In de meantime,” he added, clos- 
ing his book, “let us go out and look for 
compartments, and enter into de life ob sin- 
gle genlymen out on de spree.” 


CHAPTER III. 


i 
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THE FIGHT. 


There is a saying which tells us that 
feather bed ’gainst castle wall is heavy brunt 
for cannon ball, and on the same principle 
the wet mainsail which had fallen overboard 
proved to be an excellent protection for the 
Belvedere. 

The shot poured in fast, but most of them 
went over the deck, and those which struck 
below were checked by the sail, and did little 
or no damage. Harry’s quick eye saw the 
advantage of the position, and he made his 
arrangements accordingly. 

“Ira,” he cried. 

The mate came over and received instruc- 
tions to lower the long boat and principal 
cutter. 

“Pull out of range,” continued Harry, 
“and make a circuit. Land below the point, 
and attack the fort in the rear. It is only an 
earth-work, and I suspect that there is more 
outside show than anything else.” 

“In the meantime you will be exposed to 
the fire,” said Ira. 

“I don’t think it will harm us much,” said 
Harry. “Lose no time. Take sixty men 

and get away.’”” 

With great promptitude the boats were 
lowered and started. Harry then directed 
the guns bearing upon the shore to fire, and 
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: the compliments bestowed by the fort were Ira, ran like hares toward the fort. The 


excellently returned. 


“One gun dismounted,” said Harry; “well 


- done, Grunt.” 


Praise from Harry was manna to the hun- 
gry, and Bill Grunt touched his forelock 
gratefully. 

‘“He’s a good sort, Eddard, ain’t he?” he 
said. 

“Don’t know,” replied Eddard, savagely. 
“T never get no thanks, although I works 
my real leg as thin as the other, running 
about with this blessed powder.” 

“If you are conscious of having done your 
duty, Eddard——” 

“Shut up!” said Eddard, 
blessed nonsense.”’ 

Bill Grunt nearly shut up forever, as a shot 
whisked by so close that his hat was blown 
off. Exasperated, he aimed his gun a little 
wild, and sent a shot somewhere into the 
country beyond. 

“Steady there, Grunt,” 
“What are you doing?” 

The countenance of Bill fell, and turning 
to his friend, he said: 

“Don’t worry me, Eddard, for if you gets 
none of the praise you gets none of the 
blame.” 

The battle raged very furiously, for the 
Spaniards saw the boats pulling round, and 
knowing what was in store for them, tried 
to sink ‘the Belvedere, so that they might 
turn their whole attention to the boats as 
soon as they got near enough. Hotter and 
hotter grew their fire, but it was not as well 
aimed, and one shot struck the boat in which 
the Spaniard who had boarded the Belvedere 
was in, and sunk her. 

The men struggled for a while, but it ap- 
peared that none of them were swimmers, 
and they sank one by one. 

Harry returned the fire briskly, and as his 
craft drifted nearer his guns played with 
terrible effect. Three of the pieces of the 
fort were dismounted and five only remained, 
gun for gun with the broadside of the Bel- 
vedere. 

While this was going on the men in the 
boats pulled vigorously, and although they 
had to make a wide sweep, reached the land 
in nan lecsedibly short space of time. 


“and don’t talk 


cried Harry. 
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Spaniards unmasked a piece on the land side 
and fired at them. 

It was not easy to hit a body of men run- 
ning, and the iron missiles buried themselves 
harmlessly in the sand. 

“Forward, stout hearts!” cried Ira, and 
leaping up the side of the fort he dashed 
through the embrasure, cutlass in hand. 

The Spaniards, about a hundred in num- 
ber, fought like rats at bay, but pluck and 
discipline prevailed. They fell like corn be- 
fore the reapers, until half their numbers 
were slain, and the rest turned and fled. 

The Belvederes seemed inclined to dash 
on in pursuit, but Ira called them back. 

“Down with their colors,” he said, “and 
run up—run up—dash it! we have brought 
nothing to run up. Here, my cutlass will 
do; we won the place with cold steel, and 
we could not have a better flag.” 

Up went the weapon, and an answering 
gun came from the Belvedere. The wreck 
was cut away, and the noble ship came down 
right under the guns of the fort. 

“All clear?” said Harry. 

“Ves, of all who could run away!” uttered 
Ira. 

‘““Any loss?” 

“Half a dozen scratches is the sum and 
substance of our injuries. Three cheers for 
the Belvedere.”’ 

They were heartily given, as you may sup- 
pose, and Harry went ashore to have a look 
at the earth-work. 

It was strong in its way, and would have 
done good service with better men in it, but 
the filibustering crew who had charge of it 
were evidently not made of that stuff which 
is found so plentifully in our tight little isl- 
and. 

“T think the tide is on the turn,” said 
Harry, “and I think we shall not lose much 
if we take an hour or so to shift the powder 
store of this place to the Belvedere, and it 


will give the men more time to repair the — 


damages.” 
“So it will,” said Ira; “let us have a look 
at the magazine.” 


They found it uncommonly well stored— <& 
maryelously so, in. seh for such an — =: 
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_ With the rest of the men, in six boats, Ira 
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Seemed no reason for having a fort there at 
all. 

“No town or city in sight,” he said; “noth- 
ing but a few huts: there is something 
mysterious about this.”’ 

“I think I understand it,” said Ira; “these 
huts are only the buildings of a slave depot, 
and this fort has been built to protect any of 
their craft when close in. What republic did 
the fellow say it was?” 

“He gave it no nathe. 
Reoublic.” 

“This land swarms with little republics, 
and of course each at home is the one. Any- 
how, we seem to have settled one of them.” 

The powder was rapidly transferred, but 
long before it was done the tide was in full 
Swing, running from south to north. The 
wreck, if still afloat, would be drifting back 
toward them, and Harry, held back a while 
by the damage not being quite repaired, kept 
a good lookout toward the sea. 

He was rewarded before long by the sight 
of a hull, which appeared to have a tangled 
mass of wreck about it, and his heart beat 
high with hope. 

“Put your best hands foremost)” he said 
to the men, “and let us get the Belvedere un- 
der way.” 

“And meanwhile keep your eye on yonder 
bit of land,” said Ira: “something is moving 
there.” 

He pointed southward, and Harry turning 
his glass in that direction beheld a number 
of men launching out boats. 

“They have espied the wreck too,” he said, 
“and are going out to rob and plunder her. 
Grunt!” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“How long before we can sail ?” 

“Half an hour, sir!” 

“And that would give them time to reach 
her,” muttered Harry, vexatiously; “can we 
not sail at once ?”’ 

“Shouldn’t do much in this light wind, sir. 
The boats might catch her!” 

“Thanks for the hint, Grunt. The boats 
Shall go instead of the Belvedere. Lower 
away, then, Grunt. I leave you in charge 
with fifty men. Sink any stranger who 
comes within shot.” 

“Aye, aye, sir, we'll do that!” 


He simply said the 
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and Harry set forth, and in a few minutes 
drew near enough to the others to see that 
they were long galleys of proas, specially 
built for piratical purposes, and fitted out 
with long sweeps, which drove them through 
the water at a tremendous pace. 

The proas, Harry’s boat, and the wreck 
soon formed a triangle, but Harry had the 
advantage, for every minute the drifting ship 
was brought nearer to him by the tide. It 
was not much, but he was thankful for it, 
and in it he saw a chance of being first at the 
wreck. 

He knew what would be the fate of those 
on board if any were yet alive, and his anx- 
iety was dreadful. It would be hard indeed 
to be a witness to the slaughter of his dear- 
est friend and be unable to help him, and 
long before he could avenge his death the 
proas would be off and. away, Sweeping 
through the water at a rate which would 
defy even the Belvedere, sailing in such a 
light wind. 

“Pull men, pull, my hearts of oak!” he 
cried; “valuable lives depend upon your 
work this day. Pull, my men.” 

“T'll pull till I drop,” muttered one of the 
men. 

“That’s your style, Jack,” grunted the 
others, and the oars bent again. 

The pirates saw and understood the rivalry 
of the strange boats, and confident in the 
swiftness of their vessels, uttered a wild 
shriek which came like discordant music 
over the sea. 

Hearts are strong and arms are stout, but 
there is a limit to human power, and Harry 
had no chance with the proas. 

They forged through the sea, each mo- 
ment gaining ground, A feeling of wild de- 
spair took possession of our hero. 

He knew what the men were who raced 
with him, and felt that once they had their 
feet upon the deck of the vessel, the fate of 
the survivors would be sealed. 

“Pull on!” he cried, hoarsely; “all that I 
Possess is yours, my men, if we but reach 
yon vessel first.” 

Those who have seen their loved ones in 
dire distress and danger, with but little pow- 
er to aid them, can understand Harry’s feel- 
ings at this moment. He wanted the 
strength of a thousand men, the wings of a 
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- But inscrutable are the ways of Provi- 
Harry had right upon his side. He 


day. 

While yet the boats of the Belvedere were 
a mile and a half away, the proas dashed up 
to the wreck, and the men climbed over the 
side. 

They were met by a few wild, gaunt fig- 
ures, who tossed their arms imploringly, but 


_ the creeses of the pirates glittered in the sun- 


light as they ascended, and then fell. 

A cry of execration came from such men 
of the Belvedere as could see what was going 
on, and the face of Harry quivered with 
overpowering emotion. He could not speak 
now—he was past all that—but he signed to 
the men not to flag, and stood up in the stern 
sheets with such a gaunt and haggard look as 
his devoted followers had seen but once be- 
fore, and that was when they found him by 
the hut where Brocken died. 

‘Pull on—pull on!’’ hissed the men, as the 
oars went backward and forward in the row- 
locks, and the sea broke with foam as the 


_ boats dashed through. 


But, alas! a mile and a half of water in the 
sea takes time to pull through, and the ten 
minutes’ start which the pirates had was all 


they required. 


The boats had half a mile yet to travel 
when the wretches came back to the proas 
with such plunder at they had been able to 
gather, and with shouts of defiance pulled 
toward the shore. 

Harry’s first impulse was to follow them, 
but asecond thought prompted him to go on 
to the wreck. It might be that all on board 
were not dead, and Tom might be yet alive. 

“To the wreck!” he cried. “We can set- 
tle with these wretches afterward.” 

“The wreck is on fire,” shouted Ira, and 
while he spoke a flood of flame seemed to 
sweep from stem to stern. 

“Why, what is this?” said Harry, be- 


Pu wildered. 


“She must have had a deck cargo of oil,” 
' suggested one of the men near him, ‘and 


. they have swamped her with it.” 


“You have about hit the mark,” said Ira. 
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aught on board now, for every Tiving hin 
must be at once burnt to death, smothered — 
in the thick black flame, which was like a0 5 
unfolding pall. Harry sat down for a mo- 
ment and buried his face in his hands, Fe 

“Harry!” shouted Ira, leaping up. 

“What is it?” 

“Maybe it is not the Czar.” 

“Thank you, Ira, for that thought,” re- 
plied Harry. “Pull up to her stern, my 
men.” 

He had a hope until he reached the hull, 
but there in letters of gold on a blue segs 
were the fatal words: 

“The Czar. St. Petersburg.” 

“Poor Tom, farewell,” murmured Harry, 
and one big sob, such as men give in their 
agony, heaved his breast. 

Ira, seeing that he seemed to be utterly 
broken for the time, steered in his boat 
alongside. 

“Harry,” he cried, 
avenge him.”’ 

“Eh! what do you say?” asked Harry. 

“Revenge,” cried Ira. 

“Revenge—revenge !”’ shouted the men. 

A shudder passed over Harry’s frame as if 
some emotional chord had been deeply 
touched. . 

“Revenge?” he said. 
more of that.” 

Ira looked at him amazed, and the men, — 
leaning on their oars, wondered if their cap- 
tain had gone mad. 

Were such crimes to pass unheeded? Had 
he lost all spirit? Would he not punish the 
murderers of his friend? 

“TI see that you wonder,” he said, with a 
sad smile, “but you do not know the secret of = 
my life. I may not avenge—but I will be the 
instrument of justice. To the shore.” i 

“No!” cried Ira. ‘Back to the Belve- 
dere.” 

“Am I master here?” demanded Harry 
sternly. 

“Look there,” was Ira’s answer. aa 

Harry looked and saw that the proas had 
swept round and were making for the Belve- 
dere. Aye! and making for her at sucha 
pace that they must be upon her long belons ¥ ae - 
the boats could return. 7 
This was peril indeed, for what could Bin B: 
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> Grunt and sixty men do against that host of 
 piratical knaves? And if they once gained 


possession of her, what would become of 
him, and the men with him? 

‘Heaven forgive me for my carelessness,”' 
he murmured. “I have left the door open 
and deserted my house in a land of wolves; 
but pull back, my men, something will yet in- 
tervene to save the Belvedere and ourselves.” 

But in his heart of hearts he thought that 
all was lost. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHING-CHING AND SAMPSON GO INTO APART- 
MENTS. 


The pecuniary normal condition of Sam- 
son and Ching-Ching was that of extreme 
poverty. That is—in a pocket sense—for as 
they had little use for coin at sea, and Harry 
generally paid all expenses on shore, they 
were seldom called upon to carry any. They 
received regular pay, like the rest, and Sam- 
son always put his at once away in an old 
stocking, tied in a knot at the top, which he 
considered quite as secure as any patent safe 
that ever was made, and Ching-Ching put his 
in some place which he never mentioned, and 
nobody ever discovered. 

These habits referred only to their regular 
pay. Such money as they gained in other 
ways they spent freely enough, and the dou- 
bloons they secured on board the Spanish 
ship had melted away long ago, together 
with other prize money which had fallen to 
their lot; but their pay they never touched. 

Considering these things, their being 
ashore in a penniless condition is a thing not 
to be surprised at, and on leaving the don’s 
door they stood in the roadway literally 
without a penny. 

Evening was drawing on, and both were 
very hungry, but where were they to refresh 
themselves? In that land with very imper- 
fect laws, the punishment of a deed too often 
very swiftly follows, and to eat at an hotel 
without any money might end in one or both 
of them being shot. 

“And really, ole boy,” said Ching-Ching, 
“it hardly worf de trouble ob eating to hab 
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dat sort ob ting. Sure you got no money, 
Sammy ?” 

Sammy had nothing in his trousers’ pock- 
ets, the only pockets he preserved, but 4 
piece of string and a bone with a hole in it, 
which was supposed to charm away fever, 
witches and bullets, and to ward off light. 
ning; and Ching-Ching’s property in posses- 
sion consisted of the handle of a mug, the 
top of an old door-key, a tent-peg which he 
had, in all probability, “‘borrowed” from Don 
Valia’s ground, and the memorandum-book 
containirg all the ‘‘calomel’”’ which the con- 
sul had heaped upon him. 

Beyond this he had nothing but his fan 
and umbrella, both so old that their market 
value was something under two pence. 

“What shall we do, Sammy?” asked 
Ching-Ching. ‘We hab nuffin out ob which 
to make much money.” 

Samson shook his head dolefully. 

“No, Chingy,” he said, “‘nuffin dere to 
fetch much.”’ 

“If we could find a man wif only de bot- 
tom ob a door-key,” rejoined Ching-Ching, 
thoughtfully, “we might sell him de top.” 

“We might,” said Samson, ‘‘but whar am 
de man?” . 

This question was too much of a poser 
even for Ching-Ching, and he was_ non- 
plussed. 3 

“De fac’ is, Sammy,” he said, after a long 
pause, “dat a time ob trouble hab come upon 
us.” 

Sammy could not dispute the fact, and re- 
mained silent. 

“Now when trouble come upon a man,” 
pursued Ching-Ching, “the best ting he can 
do is bear him, and dat what we must do 
now, Sammy.” 

“Berry good,” said Samson, quite re- 
signed. 

“Den, habing made up our minds,” said 
Ching-Ching, cheerfully, “let us look a lilly 
‘bout us, and see what can be done.” 

They set off toward the town just as the 
sun was setting—Ching-Ching without the 
slightest idea as to what he should do, and 
Samson in the same state, but fully relying 
on his friend to get him out of the trouble 
which at present hovered so darkly over 
them. 


A turning in the road brought a cottage 


, 


into view, with a little gardenin front. At the 
gate stood a frizzled Spaniard, with a 
‘scarred and weather-beaten face, who 
“scowled as they approached, and looked very 
‘much like a savage dog who had made up 
‘his mind to bite any approaching stranger. 
' But iron visages and threatening looks had 
' melted before Ching-Ching ’ere now, and 
this surly Spaniard was not proof against 
» the wiles of our insinuating friend. 

“Berry fine ebening, noble sar,” he said. 

The Spaniard spat upon the ground and 
said that “ it was fine enough for him, as he 
_ was such a poor devil.” 


“You poor, sar!’ exclaimed Ching-Ching, 
- overcome with surprise. — 
~ “Poor as a rat,” said the man. 

“You hear dat, Sammy?” said Ching- 
_ Ching, turning partly round. 

Sammy heard it, and tried to imitate 
Ching-Ching’s surprise, but his effort was a 
- most dismal failure. Samson was no actor. 

“It a most ’stonishing ting,’ said Ching- 
Ching, reflectively, ““de number of poor no- 
blemen dat we meet in dis roving world.” 

The stranger was pleased, but he tried to 
fence off the compliment. 

““Noblemen,”.he said, “don’t let lodgings.” 

“Do you let lodgings?” asked Ching- 
Ching, as a thought dawned upon him. 

“I would if I could,” said the Spaniard; 
“there are two rooms to let in that house, 
and I don’t ask much for them.” 

“We want two rooms for a day or two,” 
said Ching-Ching, carelessly: ‘“‘what de 
rent?” 
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“Two dollars a week,” said the man; “and 


dirt cheap.”’ 


_ “It sound too cheap,” returned Ching- 
Ching, shaking his head; “dey must be berry 
poor room for so little as dat.”’ 


“Come and look at them,” urged the Span- 
iard, calling up a smile which only made him 
more hideous. ‘Clean and good.” 

Ching-Ching and Samson, after a little 
more hesitation, followed the owner of the 
cottage to that abode, and were there shown 
two rooms—one with a double bed, and the 
other a sitting-room—tolerably clean, but 
not overstocked with furniture, 

‘What tink you ob dem, stone A asked 
; Pa DS hb 
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Samson; “as we hab got no——” 

“No oder fren’ to share dem wif us,” re- 
turned Ching-Ching. ‘‘Well, Missa Span- 
iard, we take dese rooms and come in at 
once,” 

“Very good,” was the host’s reply, as he 
rubbed his hands. 

“And now we come to anoder point,” 
tinued the Chinese, “and dat am de board. 
Now, Sammy and me not like to cook——” 

“Of course not,” said the Spaniard. 

“Den p’raps your good and 
wife of 

“Wife!” cried the Spaniard, with a loud 
laugh; “I have no wife. Catch me being 
bothered with a woman. No, I live alone. 
Will you board with me?” 

“It not our usual way,” 
Ching, musing. 

“Tl board you well,” said the Spaniard, 
“and charge you little or nothing—two dol- 
lars a week apiece.”’ 

“Oh, dat too cheap, Sammy, am it not?” 
asked Ching-Ching. 

“De price no matter, 
“when $i 

“When we can pay anything dat am 
asked,” put in Ching-Ching. 

“Will you board with me, thens Is it 
done?” asked the Spaniard. 

“S’pose we try your supper to-night, nnd 
den gib an answer,” said Ching-Ching, with 
a sagacious shake of his head. 

“Done!” cried the Spaniard, and Samson, 
overcome with amazement at the audacity 
and success of Ching-Ching, sank back into 
a chair and gasped like a stranded grampus. 

“Ts your friend ill?” asked the Spaniard. 

“He sometimes hab lilly fainthesses,” re- 
turned Ching-Ching; “‘but a lilly drop of 
acres bring him round.” 

“T’ll get him some brandy,” said the 
Spaniard, hurrying out of the room. 

He quickly returned with a bottle and a 
glass, and gave Samson a stiffish dose. Need 
we say that our dark friend speedily recov- 
ered’ But another invalid cropped up. 

“Ta lilly faint, too,’ said Ching-Ching, 
placing a hand upon the pit of his stomach, 
“and though I hate that sort ob stuff I take 
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began Ching- 
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murmured Samson, 
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and he recovered, too, and asked if the 
drink was included in the charge for board. 

“No, that’s too much to expect,” replied 
the man. 

“Yes,” said Ching-Ching; “it bery much 
too much. De drink should be extra, but it 
not make much difference to us, as we drink 
bery lilly.” 

“My name is Matteo,” said the Spaniard, 
after a pause. 

“Bery good name,” 
Ching. 

“And what is yours?” 

“Ching-Ching,” replied the owner of that 
name: and I belong to de.Number One 
Mandarins ob Pekin. Dis young man wif 
de beaming face am de second son ob de 
remperor of Botany Bay, wif a lot ob rice 
propery in old Carolina. He jes’ run out 
his trabels to improve him mind afore him 
settle down to de gobernment ob him king- 
dom.” 

“He goes about incognito, I suppose,” 
said Matteo, looking at Samson’s rather 
simple dress. 

“Yes,” replied Ching-Ching, who had not 
the slightest idea what he meant, “he trabel 
in dat just now, but he mostly go ’bout mm a 
gold carriage cobered wif feathers, or on de 
back oh,a white elephant wif a trunk ten feet 
long.” 

“Oh!” said Mateo, swallowing the whole. 
“At what time will you dine?” 

“When de dinner ready,” replied Ching- 
Ching. 

“To-night I have an olla podrida,” said 
Matteo, “a rare dish, compounded after a 
recipe which has been is my family for cen- 
turies. It will be ready in half an hour.” 

“Dat will do,” said Ching-Ching, and 
Matteo bowed and left them. 

When he was gone Ching-Ching care- 
fully closed the door, and taking a seat upon 
a chair, looked at Samson with an ex- 
pression upon his face which is simply in- 
describable. 

“Fortune fabor de brave, Sammy,” he 
said. 

“Dat so,” returned Sammy; “but if he 
ask for money, Chingy?” 

“He not do dat for a week,” replied 
Ching-Ching, “and Massa Harry sure to be 
back upon dat time.” 


returned Ching- 
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“And if he not, Chingy?” 

“In dat case,” replied Ching-Ching, “I 
tink dere be a pretty bobbery, and dis place 
a lilly too hot to hold us.” 


CHAPTER V. | & 
THE FIGHT WITH THE PROAS, 


Bill Grunt had many failings, but want of 
courage was not one of them; had it been, 
he would not have been boatswain of the 
Belvedere. Even old Cutten had, in an or- 
dinary fight, his fair share of pluck, and it 
was only when under very trying circum- 
stances—such as he met with in Russia with 
the bears—that he absolutely showed the 
white feather. 

Both had been very busy in helping to re- 
place the mainsail while Harry was pulling 
for the wreck, and, not anticipating any dan- 
ger, no very sharp lookout had been kept, 
and it was not until the proas had left the 
wreck, and were well on their way to the 
Belvedere, that their movements were scru- 
tinized and understood. | 

“Darned if they ain’t coming this way, 
Eddard!” said the boatswain. 

“So it seemeth, Bill,” returned Cutten, 
who occasionally, when he wished to be im- 
pressive, indulged in old-fashioned words. 

“And if my eyes don’t deceive me, Ed- 
dard, there must be more than two hundred 
men in them there boats.”’ 

A slight sinking below the belt was ex- 
perienced by Eddard, and he rolled his quid 
about a little nervously, but he only said: 

“T think they are bent on comin’ here, 
Bill.” 

“Then we must make it warm for ’em,” 
said Bill, and pulling out his pipe, he sum- 
moned all hands. When they had assembled 
he made the following impressive address: 

“Mates,” he said, “the cap’en have left 
the Belvedere in charge of us, and it is for 
we to do our dooty. There’s a shoal of 


sharks approaching, and we shall have to 
fight ’em. Let ev’ry man do his dooty, for 
the cap’en expects it; and the man who lets 
one of those sharks’ head come oyer the 
side ought to be eaten by it,” 


“Hear! hear!” cried the men. 

_ “Such being the case,” continued Bill, 
' “let us get everything on board as is likely 
to help ’em, and then do the best we can to 
sink ’em as they comes up. Failin’ that, let 
us fight and die as if the cap’en was with us.” 

“A cheer for old Bill!’ cried one of the 
men. 

“The friend of Ching-Ching,” 
other. 

“T ain’t at enemies with no man now,” 
returned Bill, and they gave him a cheer. 

In a trice the gangway was hauled in, 
and every rope and chain which could pos-~ 
sibly help the foe on board. The boarding- 
nets were run out, and the guns loaded. 
Extra cutlasses and pistols were served out 
to each man, and the Belvedere was ready. 

The proas approaching were five in num- 
ber, each containing about forty men, and 
it was a marvelous speed at which they were 
propelled through the water. To shoot at 
them was like aiming at swallows. 

“You won't hit any o’ them, Bill,” said 
Cutten. 3 

“Tl try, Eddard,” returned Bill; 
cap’en coming back?” 

“No, he’s making for the wreck, wiich 
have bust into a fire.”’ 

“Why don’t he put about?” muttered Bill 
impatiently. “Surely he ain’t mad enough 
to think that I can fight this lot. Now, then, 
shot the fust!” 

Shot the first went away just over the 
head of the proas, causing every pirate to 
duck his head. 

“They ain't got too much backbone, 
then,” muttered Bill. “Now for a second 
pill.”’ 

The second pill was very effective, for it 
cut the second proa in two, killed half the 
men, and scattered the others about the 
water. The other four proas came on, leav- 
ing the shrieking men to drown or to fall 
victims to the sharks, whose ominous fins 
were now rising above the waves. 

“Another shot or two like that, Mr. 
Grunt, and we shall have a heasy time of 
| Rd 

“The cap’en is coming back,” reported 
Cutten, who was on the lookout in that di- 
rection, 


said an-~ 


“is the 


“That's something,” muttered Bill Grunt, 


“but these sharks will be here a week before 
him. Now for another pill.” 

This—like many other things—was a fail- 
ure, the shot striking a wave in front of the 
proas and bounding over them far away. 
The pirates, yelling and screaming, came on. 

The men of the Belvedere were a pleasant 
contrast to this howling gang, standing 
calmly and quietly with their cutlasses 
drawn, ready for action. They knew that it 
the enemy prevailed—and as far as num- 
bers went that was a certainty—they would 
all take their final farewell-of earth; but 
none blanched or quailed. 

The bow gun was the only one which 
could be brought to bear upon the pirate 
craft, and this Bill Grunt worked, with the 
aid of half a dozen men. Shot after shot was 
sent. at the advancing foe, and the seventh 
cut another proa in two. 

The others stopped and picked up as 
many men as escaped from the sharks, 
whose fins were now seen in every direction. 
Instinctively these murderous and awful fish 
knew that bloodshed was about to be rife. ~ 

The pirates did not stop for the sinking 
men through any motive of mercy, but 
simply because they felt that they might 
want them in the coming struggle. There 
was a determined air about the Belvedere 
which they did not relish. 

The captain of the crew was a tall, lithe 
man with a swarthy face. 

It is truly astounding that any writer at 
any time should have made a hero of a 
pirate, but it has been done in days gone by 
—and is done even in the present time. A 
pirate a hero! One might as well write 
down a devil as an angel. 

But to resume. The eighth shot was 
fired, and the next moment the proas dashed 
up to the side of the Belvedere. The pirates 
took up a number of grappling-irons at- 
tached to ropes, and threw them upon the 
deck. 

There were many objects to which they 
could hold, and thus give the pirates what 
was as good as a scaling ladder to them. 
Their captain seized one of the first that 
held, and yelling to the others to follow, 
began the ascent. 


Bill Grunt was not prepared for such a < 
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him, and for a moment or two he was taken 
aback; but many of the men were more 
ready, and with their cutlasses began to cut 
the ropes. 

“That's right, my hearties,”’ 
seizing an ax, “cut away their stays. 
dard, where’s the cap’en?” 

“Coming on—but a good two mile away,” 
groaned Eddard. 

“Can he see us?” 

“Yes, Bill, and he’s a-waving his hand.” 

“The cap’en’s a-waving his hand,” roared 
Bill Grunt. “Cut down the sharks.” 

The rope of every iron which had caught 
was fortunately cut through, but the pirates 
had a goodly stock, and tossed up some 
more. One of them caught old Cutten by 
his real leg, and threw him forward upon 
his face. The pirates, feeling something, be- 
gan to haul in. The point of the grapple had 
missed the flesh, but it had gone through his 
trousers, and Eddard Cutten was hauled 
rapidly across the deck, unheeded by his 
comrades, who were busy with other mat- 
ters. 

“Give them some cold shot,” shouted 
Bill Grunt, pitching one over haphazard at 
the proas, which were now so close under 
that the Belvederes could not get a peep at 
them without a chance, or rather the cer- 
tainty, of being shot. 

The iron missile took effect upon some- 
body, who uttered a most unearthly yell, 
which was responded to by Eddard, who 
had been-drawn to the side and was going 
over when Bill Grunt caught sight of him 
and threw his arms around his waist. 

“Eddard,” he ‘cried, “what is this?” 

“I'm nigh dead,” gasped Eddard: “I’ve 
been drawn all over the ship, I think. Hold 
on, Bill, or they’ll have me.” 

“And me, too,” returned Bill: “bear a 
hand here, somebody.” 

Two men rushed to the rescue, and it was 
lucky they did so, for the pirates were haul- 
ing lustily, and one or both of the friends 
must have gone over. The timely aid of the 
men saved them so far that old Cutten lost 
the leg of his trousers, and exhibited to the 
public eye a weazen stick of bone and flesh, 
with the portrait of his first love walking 
under a parasol tattooed on the calf, . 

“Saved, Eddard,” cried Bill, 


cried Bill, 
Ed- 
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“I'l never forget this hour,” gasped Cut- 
ten. “Oh, you are a friend.” 

A ery from some of the men roused both 
to action. One of the grappling-irons had 
held, and the head of a pirate appeared over 
the side. 

They knew they had now very little time 
to spare, and redoubled their efforts to gain 
the deck. Climbing over each other’s shoul- 
ders, a few came leaping over, and met with 
instant death; but the time taken to kill 
them enabled the others to gain a foothold, 
and swarming over, the Belvedere was alive 
with raging demons. 


—_ 


CHAPTER VI. 
SQUARING WITH THE CONSUL. 


Matteo, the Spaniard, was charmed with 
his lodgers. Samson was so simple and 
Ching-Ching so entertaining that he de- 
clared that he loved them as if they were his 
brothers. 

Two days they had spent at the cottage. 
and all was well. Neither of our friends had 
put his nose outside the gate, as they could 
see the sea and harbor from where they 
were, and this sticking at home helped to 
give Matteo that confidence which they 
wished him to feel. 

Let us take a look at the trio, sitting in 
the Spaniard’s little arbor in his little yar- 
den, Matteo smoking, Ching-Ching talking 
and Samson listening, as usual. 

“Tl hab a great lub for de Spanish coun- 
try,” said Ching-Ching, “for my moder was 
ob-dat clime.”’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Matteo. 

“Yes,” said Ching-Ching, “her fader was 
a man ob immense money, and used to live 
near de Lambeller.” 

“The what?” asked Matteo. 

“De Lambeller, dat de Moor ob Spain 
built.” 

“Oh, the Alhambra,” said Matteo; “so she 
lived near there?” 

“Yes,” returned Ching-Ching; “and her 
fader growed de largest Spanish onions in 
de country, ’bout de size ob Sammy’s head,” 
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“Strange taste for an hildago,” said Mat- 
». teo. 

“True enuff,” returned Ching-Ching, “‘but 
- it was a fac’. My fader at dat time was de 
principal mandarin, and de next but one to 
de trone ob Pekin, and he was trabeling in 
Spain for de benefit ob him health, when he 
cast an eye on my moder. Ah, dat was a 
happy day for him!” exclaimed Ching-Ching 
tenderly. ‘““Up to dat time he was a lonely 
mandarin, wif no object in life but to spend 
de ’normous wealth ob our family. My 
moder was playing wif some lambs under a 
grape-winer, rolling bout in de happy in- 
nocence ob youth and beauty, when my fa- 
der slip up and gib her a lilly chuck under 
de chin. De lambs run away, but my moder 
stopped; a few tender words was exchanged, 
and den she got on de cropper ob de saddle, 
and away dey rode to Pekin.” 

“Stop a moment,” cried Matteo—“rode 
to Pekin?” 

“Rode to Pekin,” 
unabashed. 

“Why, it’s thousands of miles.” 

“What ob dat?” | 

“And how did they get across the deep? 
Come, now.” 

“It your turn to ‘top a minute,” said 
Ching-Ching with a very knowing look; 
“did you eber see a Pekin horse.” 

“No,” returned Matteo. 

“Den afore you question my word, or ask 
how it was done, you hab a lilly peep at one 
ob dem animals; you not ax dat question 
any more den.” - 

“What are they like?” asked Matteo. 

“It no use my telling you, dey must be 
seen,’ said Ching-Ching; “de breed is_pe- 
culiar to de place, and my fader had de best 
ob de breed.”’ 

“But they can be got out of Pekin, I 
suppose?” said Matteo. 

“No, dey can’t,” replied Ching-Ching, 
“as de law ob de land make it death to sell 
one ob dem. But I get on wif my story.” 

“T thought dat your moder was——” be- 
gan Samson, when Ching-Ching fell upon 
him. 

“Dat like you, Sammy,” he said, “allus 
tinking, when the doctor say you not to do 
it. De bery larst ting dat de doctor say to 
me is: ‘Let dat young man do anyting he 
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repeated Ching-Ching, 


like, but stop. him when he begin to tink ‘ 
Dat what he say, Sammy, and you know it. 


view with a doctor in his life, he may be — 
pardoned for the amazement which over- 
spread his amiable countenance, and, turn- 
ing round upon his friend, he was about to 
announce this fact, when Ching-Ching hur-- 
riedly continued: 
“My fader and moder arrive in Pekin, 
whar de joy bells rang, and ebery man, 
woman and child, all flying kites, came out 
to meet dem, and dere dey lib happy eber 
afferwards.” 
“It’s a queer story,” said Matteo, “but I 
suppose it’s true.” : 
“Ax Sammy dere,” replied Ching-Ching; 
“but nebber mind axing—look at him coun- 
tenance, which confirm eberyting.” 
Matteo looked at Samson’s face, and saw 
nothing in it but astonishment, but he said 
nothing, and having finished his cigarette, 
arose. 
“Il’m going to walk into the town,” he 
said. 
“Sammy and me come, too,” returned 
Ching-Ching; ‘“‘we want a lilly walk.” As 
they set out Matteo, who had been thought- 
ful for many times that day, drew Ching- 
Ching a little behind Samson, and in a 
whisper asked him “when he expected his 
luggage to arrive?” 
This had been the theme of conversation 
before, and Ching-Ching had declared that 
he was expecting it every hour. But many 
hours had rolled away, and the luggage did 
not come. 
“It "bout de strangest ting dat eber hap- 
pen,” he replied; “now I ‘member once 
when my fader’s luggage He 
“Never mind your father’s luggage,” in- 
terrupted Matteo, “as it won’t be of any 
use to you now. When will yours arrive?” 
“Sure to come soon,” said Ching-Ching, 
“but in the mealtime, if you hab a lilly shirt 
or two——” 7 
“Which I haven’t,” interrupted Mat- 
teo. i 
“Tn dat case,” said Ching-Ching as cheer- 
ful as ever, ‘““we will wait.” 
Matteo was not downright suspicious, but 
he scarcely knew what to make of his lodg- 
ers, and as he was a man of the world, he = 
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"wanted to be on the safe side. With no 


money, no luggage, the next best thing was 
a reference. 

“Is there anybody that you know here?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Don Senor Salvo, de ole genlyman 
wif de lubly daughter,” said Ching-Ching, 
smacking his lips—“what a plum dat gal 
is!” 

“Oh! you know him,” returned Matteo; 
“that is something, but I don’t want to call 
on Salvo, as he knows me.” 

“T see,” said Ching-Ching with a know- 
ing wink. 

“Is there anybody else?” 

Ching-Ching cast about for a stray friend, 
and fixed on one whose friendship, to say 
the least, was very doubtful. 

“De English consul,” he said. 

“That's better,” said Matteo as_ they 
turned into a street. “I like that fellow, and, 
by the saints, here he is.” 

Any other man than Ching-Ching would 
have turned and fled, but he put on the air 
of languor with which we are familiar, and 
lisped out: 

“Dat de man, my oldest and best friend.” 

He had a hope that this would suffice for 
Matteo, but alas! the Spaniard was bent 
upon obtaining a reference, and taking off 
his hat, he bowed low before the consul and 
said: | 

“Pardon, senor—a word with you.” 

“What is it, friend?’ asked the consul, 
bowing in return. 

“Senor, I have two lodgers,” said the 
Spaniard. 

“Have you? Then you are fortunate.” 

“IT am so, senor, but these lodgers came 
without money or goods, and they have re- 
fered me to you.” 

“The deuce they have!” said the consul, 
“and who may they be?” 

“Behold them, senor,” said Matteo, point- 
ing in the dramatic way affected by his 
countrymen. * 

The consul turned and looked upon the 
immovable Ching-Ching, who fanned him- 
self easily and smiled. Samson stood a pace 
behind, hard and fixed in expression, like 
the figurehead of a ship. 

“Bery fine day, fren’ consul,” said Ching- 
Ching; “you look bery warm.” 


“Is this your lodger?” said the consul, 
bottling his fury. 

“One of them,” replied Matteo. 

“The other is but the fool and follower ot 
this the greater knave,”’ returned the consul. 
“Now, let me tell you-——” 

“Top a minute,” said Ching-Ching, pro- 
ducing his memorandum book and making 
preparation to write by sucking the tip of 
his stump of pencil; “it go bery hard wif me 
if I not get justice done to me.” 

“Tf you had,” said the consul, “you would 
have your share of rope.” 

“Tt not fair to treat an old fren’ like dis,” 
said Ching-Ching. 

“Who's your friend?” demanded the con- 
sul. 

“You was once, when we was boys to- 
gedder,” returned Ching-Ching audacious- 
ly; “don’t say dat you don’t know me, when 
we was brought up in de same court——” 

The consul, whose parentage was rather 
inferior, exploded like a rocket, and shak- 
ing his fist, cried: 

“Brought up in a, court, you low-bred vil- 
lain! what do you mean by that?” 

“In de same court,’ persisted Ching- 
Ching, “ob Pekin, whar de remperor once 
take us for twins; and now dat misfortune 
hab come upon me and Sammy, who am 
like anoder brodder ob yours, and de wheel 
ob life hab giben you a fine coat and hat, 
you say, ‘Yah, git along!’ as if me and 
Sammy was common dirt, instead of be- 
ing——-” 

“That fellow,” said the consul, address- 
ing Matteo, “is the most audacious swindler 
in the place. Send for the police.” 

He turned upon his heel, and stalked in- 
dignantly off, but Ching-Ching was roused, 
and dashing down his umbrella and fan, 
followed in pursuit. 

When he started he had no definite plan 
of vengeance, but just as he reached his 
man a thought struck him. Seizing the con- 
sul by the waist, he hoisted him into the air, 
and carried him away upon his head. 

The consul struggled and kicked, but the 
grasp of his foe was one of iron, and he was 
helpless as a babe. 

“Bring my rumbrella and fan, Sammy,” 
said Ching-Ching. “I carry dis false fren’ 
ob mine ’bout de town,” 
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yu infamous scoundrel,” gasped the 

ul. “Tl, Vil——” 

t Ching-Ching broke into a trot, and he 
breath for no more utterance. Samson 

.d up the umbrella and fan and strode 
1 ied him. 


Diablo!” muttered Matteo, “what is all 


2 Is senor the consul his friend or not? 
follow and see what comes of it.” 
I oosing his knife in its sheath, in case it 
ould be wanted in a fight, the Spaniard, in 
perplexed frame of mind, followed after. 


CHAPTER VI}, 
A SETTLEMENT WITH THE PROAS. 


was a glorious sight to see the Belve- 
ere men as the pirates swarmed upon the 
eck, howling and yelling like wolves, wav- 
ing their creeses and blazing away with 
their pistols in true murderous and piratical 
style. Every man stood firm, and after a 
ew tremendously telling cuts, began to 
work their way aft. 
_ They were necessarily much scattered at 
first, but as they closed in the voice of Bill 
Grunt was heard, calling them to a rally- 
‘ing point, and they answered him with a 
sheer. The voice of Eddard was hushed, 
ot in the first rush he had been hurled down 
the companion, and alighting on his head, 
hi d become oblivious of all around him. 
. Bill Grunt missed him, and called aloud 
‘to him by name. The only answer he got 
"was the yells of the fiends around him. 
Now there was a real attachment, after 
“their own fashion, between the two men, 
_and in the heat of battle there is nothing 
which rouses the passions like the loss of a 
, friend. Bill Grunt lost all that was tender 
jn his nature, and for the time was like his 
| Bes rcmorscless 
_ Pirate after pirate went down before him, 
a and the others, stimulated by his example, 
did great execution. Men rolled upon the 
- deck as the wheat falls before the scythe of 
- the mower. 
_ Is there anything on earth so awful to 
contemplate as man pitted against man in 
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deadly combat? I trow not, for assuredly 
then all that is evil and horrible crops out. © 
The faces, nay, the very forms, of men are 
changed—their eyes protrude, their voices 
are hoarse, and when we add to this their 
hands are dyed with blood, the picture is 
complete. 


I do not want my readers to pity the 
furious wretches who fell beneath the good 
cutlasses of the Belvederes, for they had 
lived for evil only, and deserved to die like 
the brutes they were; but the carnage was 
awiul, and more than one man shuddered 
as he dealt out death in self-defence. 


Killing our fellow-men is hard work, and 
by sheer force of numbers the Belvederes 
were bound to be beaten. They could not 
dispose, even by butchery, of the immense 
odds about them. Already several had 
dropped their cutlasses, overcome with fa- 
tigue, and Bill despairingly saw that the day 
must soon go against him. 

“Where is the cap’en?” he groaned. “If 
he was here we should be right in two min- 
utes.” 


But, closely surrounded as he was, he 
could not see out to sea, and no cheer fell 
upon his ears. “He is not coming yet,” 
thought Bill sadly, ‘and when he does come 
he will find us dead, and all lost. Pity the 
Belvedere should fall to such piratical 
sharks. But here goes for a last cut at ’em.” 

The fury of the boatswain was, like a 
mighty torrent, irresistible, and the dense 
mass of ruffianism before him broke in 
twain. But it was only momentary, and then 
with shrieks of rage they closed in upon 
him. 


Parry, cut and thrust—thrust, cut and 
parry, and then Bill slipped and fell. 

‘Farewell, everybody,” he muttered, and 
shut his eyes to receive his death-wound; 
but——- 


Hark! what is that? 

A cry! 

A cheer, a British cheer—a cheer from his 
captain, and a chorus of shouts from his fol- 
lowers as they came pouring in upon the 
staggered foe, who in the heat of the fight 
had forgotten their approach—nay, their 
very existence. 

Up sprang the boatswain, gifted with re- 
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newed strength, and like a madman he dealt’ Mr, Edward Cutten’s confused faculties 
=) ‘out death and destruction. now somewhat righted themselves, and the 
He saw his gallant captain, with his hand- recent events returned to his memory. Com. 
some face fired with anger, dart upon the’ ing up the rest of the Stairs and Planting | 
pirate leader and lay him low, and then de- himself before the boatswain, he said, in a 
scend like an avalanche upon the now de- tone of deep pathos: | 
spairing pirates. “Bill, thou wast m 
What chance had they against honest and thanks, forgive me,” : 
true hearts, now that they were man for “Oh, shut up!” returned Bill, a little 
man? Does the wolf hght well with an huffed still; “and now, cap’en, as to the 
angry lion? I fancy not, and these pirate point of having saved the Belvedere, all [’ye 
: wolves snarled and fought feebly, then cow- got to say is that wot I did, I did free, and 
ered and died. would do it again,” 
Quarter was not asked for. The pirates Harry shook hands with h 
had never given it, and they never dreamt joined: . 
that it would be given them. So they per- “That's right enough, Grunt, but I think 
ished, dying with hatred and malice in their you deserve some reward; ask something of 
hearts. a favor from me.” 
When all was over, what a scene it was! “Cap’en,” said Bill after a pause, “‘there’s 
Piles of dead. writhing masses of wound- one thing as you can do, but I’m doubtfy] if 
ed, streams of blood—the deck had changed you ever will do.” | 
its color. Harry, leaning upon his sword, “Go on, Grunt,” 


looked round him bitterly. “You're master of your own ship, Cap’en, 
“It is retribution,” he said, “and yet it is I know.” 


buicher’s work.” “I believe so, Grunt.” 
“A good battle, well won,” remarked Ira, ‘Then send that Ching-Ching chap to the 


coming up. right about, and let me and Eddard have a 
“True,” returned our hero; “well, Grunt, cruise in peace; you can do that, sir.” 


what are you looking for?” “Why, so I can,” said Harry: “but are 
“The corpus of Eddard,” replied the boat- you sure you wish me to do it?” 


swain; “he went down hereabouts.”’ “Quite sure, sir,”’ replied Bill] firmly. 
Eddard went down thereabouts, and he “Take time to consider it.” 


came up in the same, for at that moment his “I don’t want no consideration, cap’en, I 
face, with a very muddled look upon it, assure you.” 


popped up the companion, and asked: “For all that,” said Harry, “I will not act 

“Who hurled me down here? Ching- upon your wish until the Belvedere finds 
Ching, I'll bet.” Ching-Ching again, and then, if you still 

“Oh! is it you, Eddard?” cried Bill, over- hold to your point, I shall. feel in honor 
joyed. bound to grant your wish.” 

“I sha’n’t alter,” muttered Bill as he 

moved away—“no, not in a thousand years. 
The sooner that Ching-Ching chap is gone 
the better for me, and for all as loves peace 
7 and horder.” 
“Eddard,” he said, with the emphasis he “Stick to your point, Bill,” said Cutten, 
generally adopted when his feelings were coming up behind; “you've got him at last, 
very deeply wounded, “I’ve had a job this and if you live for a thousand years you 
day such as few men have had to handle. won't have another chance like it. Have 
I’ve fought and I’ve bled, and—__” him out of the ship, Bill.’ 

“You have saved the Belvedere,” added Bill’s answer was not a vocal one, but it was 
Harry, putting his hand upon his shoulder, very expressive. Taking his quid, which, 
“and whatever you ask of me I will, if it is »y the way, was quite used up, out of his 
i My power, give it to you,” , mouth, he cast it down upon the deck, and 


pi, 


y friend, accept my 
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“If it ain’t me who is it?” cried Eddard 
with undue asperity. 
Now this, in face of all that had been 


done for him, was too bad, and Bill Grunt 
felt aggrieved. 
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“put his heel on it. Cutten smiled exultingly. of mind which can only be imagined and 
“He'll do it,” he cried; “Ching-Ching, never described. 
you are bust up at last.’ And so our friend The fact of the case was that Ching- 
was, as far as the determination of Bill Ching was in the position of the man who 
Grunt and Eddard Cutten was concerned; had snared a white elephant—he had caught 
but things had looked quite as dark for his animal, but did not know what to do 
- Ching-Ching before, and yet he had come with him. 
out bright and smiling. Will he do so now? — Should he pitch him into the middle of 
» Time will tell. The longest lane has aturn- the street and run away? 
ing, and all things come to an end. It may Perish the thought! Ching-Ching run! 
happen that adversity is creeping upon the Never. He did not care for exercise when 

astute Chinaman; if so, who will befriend he could avoid it, and in addition, the day 
| him? was marvelously hot. 

Should he make terms with his enemy? 

1x % Impossible! How could he reason with a 
CHAPTER VIII. | & | man who was in a boiling rage, and being 
carried about in that ignominious position? 

What, then, should he do? 

Shift him on another man’s head! 

“appy thought!—but where was the man 
on whose head such a burden could be 


——— ae 


MATTEO GOES IN FOR HIS RIGHTS. 


It is a serious thing to be rude to an Eng- 
lish consul, and a very terrible thing to as- 
sault him. In earnest, sober truth it is so, shifted? 
for, where the British flag flies there that No, it could not be done. 
symbol of power is either dreaded or re- While Ching-Ching debated thus within 
~ spected, or both. his own mind he arrived opposite a grocery 
= Now, when the inhabitants of Fortalega store, where several huge empty tubs were 
standing outside. A number of youths— 


4 saw the representative man of our isle— 
as we may*see them in our own favored isle 


clad in his official coat and hat—elevated 
upon the head of a Chinaman they were —were actively engaged in extracting as 
sed and aghast at the same time, much much sweet-stuff as they could from the 
cracks in the staves and about the hoops, in 
lion in the same position. It was a very defiance of the repeated requests of the 
humorous sight to see him elevated in the grocer to “leave the tubs alone.” 

air, but what would follow when he was set Here was Ching-Ching’s opportunity, and 


upon his feet again, and let loose? he seized it. 
“Put me down, you blackguard—you vil- Exerting all his strength—which, as we 


lain!’ he roared. “You cursed—you—you— 


amu 
as we might be if we saw a man carrying a 


s. confound you, put me down!” 
“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, speaking a a dozen boys on the top of him, and making 


little thickly, for the weight was as much as a sign to Samson, ran for his life. 
he could cope with, “Sammy, hab de good- Heran upon impulse, and Samson, as true 
ness to take out my muddlerandum book, as the needle to the magnet, followed him; 
and put dis wif de rest of de calomel. I and the crowd would in all probability have 
make him squirm in de fust court ob law let them go, but for Matteo, who uttered 
dat I come across.” — a few words in Spanish, which seemed to 
“You bilious-muzzled brigand,” roared rouse their blood, and some forty darted in 
the consul; “help! help here! Remember, pursuit. 
you are insulting the British flag.”’ No two swifter men of foot than Ching- 
. They were now in a tolerably crowded Ching and Samson ever lived, but, alas! 
thoroughfare—crowded, at least, for Fort- Fortalega was in a great measure strange 
alega—and quite a swarm of spectators fol- to them, and Ching-Ching turned up a blind 
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end of it, Sammy leading the van in a state almost breathless, were brought to bay, 


. aed 


3 know, was considerable—he pitched the - 
i consul into one of the hogsheads, tilted half — 


-Jowed up behind to see what would be the street, where he and Samson, panting and _ 


20 


Ching even smiled. 
you enjoyed yourselves.” 


“I say you are swindlers.” 
dere come a day of reckoning to you all.” 


furious indeed. “Give me five dollars.” 
“What for?” asked Ching-Ching. 


ing Over with rage. 

“I not want your partlements,” 
Ching-Ching. 

“But you have lived in them.” 

“Me!” said Ching-Ching: 
partlements! 


him away, my good friends.” 


with fury. 

“Diablo! Death to the yellow-face!” 
cried. 

“All dis bery odd,” 
“Now, Sammy, you my friend, and I know 
you bear de witness to de trufe. Did you 
eber see me lubricated in dis man partle- 
ments?” 

The question was not quite clear to Sam- 
son, and as he failed to furnish an answer, 
Ching-Ching made capital out of it. 

“In course not,” he said. “You quite un- 

able to say dat you eber see me dere. Young 
man, you make a mistake.” 
It was a gross libel] to call Matteo a 
young man, seeing that he was nearly fifty, 
and he took it as a personal insult. The 
antics he cut were extraordinary; first he 
stood on one leg, then on the other, then 
he hopped about a little, and finally he 
brandished a knife in the air. 

“Death! death!” he shrieked; “Day me my 
dollars!” | 
7 “Your dollars,” returned Ching-Ching; 
a _ “dat a good joke. If J know whar your dol- 
__ lars was, I pay you at once,” . 

__ This kind of bounce did not go down, and 


said Ching-Ching. 
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Fifty knives shone in the sun, but the two 
fugitives met them without flinching; Ching- 


“Dat a bery good run,” he said; “hope 
“Pay me for my lodgings,” hissed Matteo. 


“Swindlers'—ah, dat a good word,” said 
Ching-Ching, feeling for his book: “oh, 


“Pay me something on account,” shrieked 
Matteo. The probability of loss made him 
“For my apartments,” cried Matteo, boil- 
returned 
“me lib in your 
Oh, dis man am mad! Take 
Some of the lookers-en understood him, 
and some did not: but those who knew not 


his language ;eceived a translation of it 
from Matteo, which made them leap about 


they 


Handsome Harry F tehting the Ptrates, 


the crowd, obeying a signal from Matteo, 
rushed in upon both Samson and Ching. 
Ching and secured them. 

The attack was so sudden that they had 
no time for defence. The crowd hurried 
them down the street, crying: 

“To the alcalde—to the alcalde with the 
swindlers!” 

Ching-Ching felt very uncomfortable, for 
who the alcalde might be he knew not. If 
English, it would be the consul, who would 
give them something very stiff; and if he 
was a Spaniard, they might expect even less 
mercy, for had they not insulted a son of that 
very touchy country, and done him out of 
his dollars? Yes, they had, and “Ven- 
geance’’ was their cry, 

Samson was happily ignorant of the full 
sense of his peril, and accepted the position 
with tolerable equanimity, but Ching-Ching 
Was more experienced, and knew that he had 
little mercy to expect from the outraged 
Spaniards. 

He was wise enough to understand the 
full weakness of his position. 

At another time he would have appealed 
to the English authorities and obtained a 
little aid, but, alas! he had shut out all such 
chance of help by his unwarrantable treat- 
ment of the consul. ~ 

It would be utterly useless for him to turn 
his face in that direction, and his last link 
of hope was Don Salvo. Would the Don 
aid him? 

And if he would, how was 
nicate with the Don? 

Ching-Ching had, as we have seen, been 
making several important memoranda dur- 
ing the past few days, but in spite of this, 
the startling truth remains that he was un- 
able to write, and any message by word of 
mouth might be imperfectly delivered or not 
delivered at all—especially as all around him 
were prejudiced against him, and he had no 
money wherewith to bribe any neutral per- 
son he might happen to meet. 

Truly, it was a sad fix, and a feeling akin 
to despair cropped up in Ching-Ching’s 
breast. He really thought that all was lost, 

and resigned himself to his fate, 

He was truly sorry for Samson—the one 
person he really loved on earth. He admired 


and reverenced Handsome Harry; he res 


he to commu- 
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spected Ira Staines and Tom True, but he 
loved “Sammy,” and as he turned his face 
toward his friend there was a tear of regret 
in either eye. 


“Poor Sammy,” he murmured, “T am bery 


sorry for yer—poor old chap!” 

Samson caught the look, and nodded, as 
much as to say, “All right, Chingy—lib and 
die togeder, ole boy;” and this very resig- 
nation on Samson’s part only made his po- 
sition the more touching. 

“If dey would have me and let Sammy 
go,” murmured Ching-Ching, “me be bery 
tankful. De poor, useless rascal ob a Chi- 
nese not worf a brass farden to anybody or 
anyting.” 

He tried to address his captors with the 
object of declaring that Samson was entire- 
ly innocent of all that had taken place, but 
they were in a tearing rage, and would not 
listen to anybody or anything. Howling, 
foaming, and brandishing their knives, they 
hurried the prisoners along until they 
reached the main thoroughfare of Fortalega. 

Here the crowd increased, and a hundred 
tongues asked what was the matter, and 
those who knew nothing whatever of the 
case gave answers according to their taste 
and fancy. 

“A Spaniard has been murdered by a Chi- 
naman and a nigger,’ one said. 

“Two Spaniards had been murdered,” 2 
second declared, while a third solemnly 
swore that the Chinee had killed three 
Spaniards and the nigger had eaten them. 

When the popular mind is in a flame it 
will believe anything, especially if it has 
some foundation for its prejudice, as the 
Spaniards had. The Spaniards hate the ne- 
gro, for the terrible vengeance the dark- 
skinned race exercised in Peru has never 
been forgotten or forgiven. There the 
slaves fled from their masters, and, hidden 
in a wood, lay in wait for them and spared 

none that they caught. 

Can we wonder, then, that they were par- 
ticularly down upon poot Samson, and that 
they threatened to maim, bruise, and beat 
him to death, and one thing only held them 
back? 

They saw that his proportions were gigan- 
tic, and that up to this time he took every- 
thing calmly, but they shuddered as they 
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thought of what he might be when roused. 
This held them back, and they confined 
themselves to vituperation. No man struck 
kim. 

As the crowd moved along members of it 
were continually falling, and some of them 
were seriously trampled upon. These one 
and all afterward declared that they had 
been seized by the ankle and been drawn 
violently down by somebody already on the 
ground, as they declared, but whom they 
could not see. They were all firm upon the 
point, and averred that they were not 
tripped up by a foot or feet, but grasped by 
a hand which closed around them like a 
vise. 

It was a mystery forever to them, but it 
need not be one to our readers, who will 
call to mind the prowess of Ching-Ching’s 
feet—therein lay all that was strange in the 
whole affair. 

The uproar was at its height when a pa- 
lanquin carried by four men came by, and 
through an opening in the curtains Ching- 
Ching espied a face he knew. 

At the same time the occupant within be- 
held him, and drawing aside the curtains 
with a quick hand, looked out. It was Juan- 
ita. 


- 


CHAPTERIX. | © ~ 
THE SPECTRES OF THE CLIFF. 


Handsome Harry gave Tom up for lost. 
The Czar had been burnt and destroyed, 
and with the firm conviction that his friend 
had perished with her, he resolved to turn 
back, and hover about Fortalega until he 
ascertained the full extent of his peril there. 

“The vessel we saw, Staines,” he said, 
“might not have been in pursuit of us, and 
if she is I hate hiding and skulking away. 
Better meet and have it out. ‘Victory or 
death’ should be our guiding motto.” 

“IT thought,” hinted Staines, “that you had 
resolved not to fight with vessels of your 
own country?” 

“So I had,” replied Harry, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “but, in earnest truth, 1 am 
growing reckless. All things seem to go 
against me, I have lost the best and truest 


friend that man ever had, T cannot hear my 
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Own name, and without having injured a dark hours Harry kept to his cabin. What 
living creature, I am branded as a pirate and he was doing they could Only guess, but 
made an outcast.” Ira was not far out when he declared that 

“You forget the woman that you love.” he was laying out plans for the future. 

“Ira Staines, I do not forget her; but can Just before daylight he came upon deck. 
I, in justice to her, ask her to share my lot? The men were heaving the anchor, but Ira 
If we would live in peace, it must be where was giving orders to keep along the coast 
the flag of civilization has never been un- with a couple of men in the chains to heave 
furled, for in all other places the ships or ‘the lead. Our hero heard the orders and 
the men of my country may be found.” made no remark, but, sauntering quietly to 

“But would it not be possible to change the head of the vessel, stood there looking 
your name—to disguise——” toward the land. | 

“What!” cried Harry; “play the tricks of When the Belvedere got well upon her 
a rumaway bankrupt or a felon? No, Ira, course Bill Grunt came up to him and ex- 


never! It is true that I bear no name now, pressed a hope that he was not seriously 
but it is not on my own account that I con- ill, 


ceal that which I have a right to bear. There 
is much mystery in my life.” 

“And the most mysterious is that part 
which relates to Brocken>?” 


“Yes,” said Harry, gloomily; “that is “It’s the cliff I spoke to Mr. Staines 


mysterious enough, but to reveal it would about,” replied Bill, shading his ree ith 


serve no good purpose. He is dead; let his hand. “We are many hours’ sail from 
him sleep in peace. I was his accuser once po, yet, but there she is.” 


—Heaven forgive me!—but I Will not be his “What is her height?” - 


judge. “A good two thousamd feet or more, 


ae ; > A Be 
Will you not, then, go to Jumna Bay: cap en, but nobody ain’t been up to measure 
asked Ira Staines. it, cap’en.” 3 : 


“Go where you will,” said Harry, turning; “Th ae 
“I am indifferent. I have lost all—name, ae sepia a thing without going 
friend, and everything. The Belvedere is at sae: roe Grunt Sree 
your disposal. Be the leader—I will be the Begs Hey sir?” said Bill. “Lor’! well, 
deliower things ain’t as they used to was, I suppose. 
“Hipped to-day!’ muttered Ira; “but I Anyhow, nobody ain’t been up there.” 
cee s fim at his word. I will be the ,, | Would be something to try it,” said 
captain, and prudence points to the bay.”’ aad samen sometnng +6 eee Ss: 
Bill Grunt knew the bay by sight. “bat he gy cage to try my nerve and brain.” 
could not navigate the ship thither; so Ira eae Ree bea a wall on either side, sit. 
kept along the coast, and bade Bill keep a b ese Gr unt; and the feat will 
sharp lookout. € greater. If I live I will be the first man 
“You can’t miss it,” said the boatswain, Pi + Put his foot on the summit of Bis 
“There is a cliff near it tall enough to take Ser 
your breath away, and the birds about it “Well spoken, cap’en. But is it worth 
could not be counted ina life time. They do while to risk so wallyble a life as your’n for 
Say that no man ever got to the top, but * hidea? What's the good o’ going up 
that’s as may be—perhaps no one ever there?” 
-= tried.” “Ideas have made pioneers for people and 
x “No Englishman or American ever made nations, Grunt.” 
“a _ up his mind to do it,” returned Ira, “or it This idea was a little too much for Bill, 


would have been done.” who fell back and chewed his “bacca” vigor- 
____ Why, that’s well said, sir,” replied Bill; ously. Men with ideas he had hitherto 
a “and true as the sun shines,” looked upon with profound contempt, but 
__ They anchored at night and through the Handsome Harry had declared that they 
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“Why, no, Grunt,” he said, “I suppose I 
am sound mind and limb, but the heart and 


mind are a little out. “What point is that 
rising ahead?” 
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were the advance-guard of nations, and the 
belief of a life time was upset in a minute. 


“I suppose he is right,” he muttered; “but 
I’ve allers looked on them thinking men as 
asses. But I dare say I’m wrong.’ 

As they drew near to the cliff, Harry be- 
gan to select the things necessary to aid him 
in the ascent, such as ropes, long nails, 
wooden pegs, and so on. To accompany 
him he chose Ira Staines and three of the 
most active of the crew. 

“As soon as we are in the bay,” he said 
to Bill Grunt, “I shall leave the Belvedere 
in your charge, satisfied that it will be in 
good hands.”’ 

Bill Grunt positively blushed—in the nose 
—with pleasure, as Harry openly pro- 
nounced this encomium upon him, and, in- 
deed, he had good cause to be proud, for 
Harry seldom bestowed praise, and when he 
did so it was thoroughly deserved. 

“I’m dewoted to him,” said Bill, to his 
boon companions. “He’s a regular prince.” 

“But he makes too much o’ one man,” 
replied Eddard, tartly. 

“Now, Eddard,” said Bill in a warning 
tone of voice, “don’t let henvy lead you out 
of the path of friendship and honor.” 

“That’s all well enough for you,” returned 
Eddard, in no way pacified. “But you 
couldn’t have saved the ship if it hadn’t been 
for us.” 

“Who’s hus?” demanded Bill, with the 
emphasis which always accompanied his ris- 
ing anger. 

Eddard scorned to reply, but looked over 
the bulwarks and sniffed like a man who 
could say something, but declined, for the 
sake of others, todo so. Bill Grunt regard- 
ed him with scornful pity. 

“Eddard,” he sue, “I’m sorry for ipa 
you're led away.” 

“By what?” asked Eddard. 

“By the malicious perspensities of a hen- 
vious disposition.” 

Eddard’s eye gleamed, and the slightest 
possible tremor might have been observed 
in his wooden leg, his lip quivered, and tak- 
ing out a large red-and-white handkerchief, 
with the battle of Trafalgar printed in the 
middle of it, blew his nose violently. 

“Every man,” he said, “likes to have his 
due.” 
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“Tf you had a” ae Bill Grunt, “yo 
wouldn’t be here making faces at me.” 


Eddard blew his nose again and aie Bed 


folding up the handkerchief, put it back into 
his pocket. Then he slowly began to roll 
up his cuffs. Bill laughed. 

“Eddard,” he said, “don't do that. You 
ain’t no match for me.” 

“You’ve insulted a Cutten,” replied the 
other, “and you must abide by it.” 

“At least be decent,” growled Bill; “wait 
till the cap’en’s ashore, and then we can have 
it out without getting into trouble.” 

“So be it so,” said Cutten, and rolled his 
cuffs down again. 

As the cliff became plainer to their view 
the sound of the birds screaming could be 
heard, and close to it was what appeared to 
be a shifting cloud or a mass of smoke. 
This Bill Grunt declared to be the birds 
themselves, wheeling about in commotion. 

“There’s summat roused them,” he said; 
“‘maybe a ship.”’ 

“No sail near the cliff,” returned Ira. 

“Then somebody’s in a _ boat firing at 
them.” 

“We must have heard the report, Grunt; 
no, you're wrong.”’ 

“What, them, can it 
Staines?” 

“T cannot tell; perhaps they—gracieus 
Powers! look there.” 

The cry he uttered was so shrill that every 
man on deck turned and looked at him in 
alarm. Following the direction of his out- 
stretched hand, they beheld an awful sight. 

On the summit of the cliff were two fig- 
ures, so vast in proportions that their heads 
and shoulders were lost in space. 

There they stood, with legs planted apart 
and arms stretched out, but headless, the 
most awful apparition that any. of the look- 
ers-on had either seen or heard of. 


possibly be, Mr. 


_ CHAPTER X. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


As soon as the crowd of Spaniards beheld 
the face of Juanita they drew back respect- 


fully, and the voice of the noisiest became 
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three of the foremost uttered words of hom- 
age. 

This sudden display of respect was caused 
by two things—the power and riches of her 
father and her own beauty, which had be- 
come the theme of the people of F ortalega. 
She was known among her country people 
by the name of the “Wondrous Juanita.” 

Perfectly well aware of the admiration she 
excited, and the power she held over those 
around her, Juanita calmly looked around, 
endeavoring to get at the bottom of the dis- 
turbance and to learn in what way: Samson 
and Ching-Ching were implicated. 

In this she failed, for she could only make 
out that our friends were in trouble, but 
what that trouble was, and how they had got 
into it, she failed to fathom. 

“What is all this about?” she asked, ‘‘and 
what are you doing with my two friends 
there?” pointing at Samson and Ching- 
Ching. 


As soon as she uttered the word “friends,” 
those who held the prisoners fell back, and 
there was a general tendency among the 
people to pretend that they had only just ar- 
rived in a casual manner, and had nothing 
whatever to do with the disturbance. 

“I ask you again,” cried Juanita, with fire 
flashing from her beautify] eyes, “why are 
you treating my friends like dogs?” 

The Spaniards dared not speak; Samson 
could not, he thought it must all be a dream; 
and Ching-Ching prudently left his enemies 
to get out of trouble the best way they 
could. 


“Baptista,” said Juanita, singling out a fat 
man with a comb in his hair and a brush in 
his hand—the F ortalega barber—“speak and 
tell what all this means.” 

“It was Matteo,” replied Baptista. “He 
has been swindled.” 

“And who is Matteo, and where is he?” 
asked Juanita. 


Matteo was at once seized and taken to 
the front, where his obliging friends left 
him to fight his own battle. 

Conscious of having got into a bit of a fix, 
he doffed his sombrero and made an abject 
bow. 


“So you are Matteo,” said Juanita, 


“Yes, fair senora, and it was my father's 
name before me.” 

“That is not of any moment. N Ow, what 
have my friends done?” 

“Fair senora, they took my apartments an2 
came to live under the shade of my cottage,” 
said Matteo. 

“Well?” 

“Fair senora, they have not 
due.” 

“He neber ask for him money,” put in 
Ching-Ching; “Sammy know dat. Now, 
Sammy, up and give him one.” 

For once Samson was able to bear witness 
to the truth, and he came out in the most 
astounding manner. 

‘Ne not neber ax for it, but he neber look 
as if he wanted it. He not make a bobbery 
until we out for de walk.” 

“It seems to me,” said Juanita, addressing 
Matteo, “that you. have behaved most in- 
famously. What do you mean by it?” 

In her heart she had a strong suspicion of 
the truth, but she had a strong regard for 
anyone or anything belonging to her lover, 
and she was resolved to bring them out of 
their trouble with flying colors. 

“What do you mean by it?” she asked a 
second time. 

Matteo turned his sombrero round and 
round in his hand, looked at the sky, shuf. 
fled his feet, and at last said: < 

“Fair senora, it was a sad mistake.’”’ 

“I should think sO,” she said; “bring your 
bill to-night to the house and it shall be 
paid. Samson and Ching-Ching, fall in be- 
hind.” 

“If de dewotion ob 
Ching-Ching, 

“You can say the rest when 
interrupted Juanita. 
hurry. Home!” 

The servants lifted the 
moved forward. 

Ching-Ching and Samson fell in as they 
were desired, and the crowd, conscious of 
having made fools of themselves, scattered 
homeward. . 

The last to leave the ground was Matteo, 
and he went back to his cottage, slowly rub- 
bing his bullet head. He could make noth- 
ing of his two lodgers; they were inscrutable 
mysteries to him. 
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On reaching the house Juanita had an in- 
terview with Samson and Ching-Ching, and 
learned the predicament they were in. 

Ringing a bell, she desired a servant to 
prepare a couple of rooms. 

“Until your captain returns,’ she said, 
“you must remain here. By some means,” 
she continued, addressing Ching-Ching, 
“you seem to have offended my father, but 
I have no doubt that I can make your peace 
with him.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said the don, 
as he entered the room; “this fellow is a 
double-faced scoundrel.” 

“Tt is a mose unfortinet ting,” said Ching- 
Ching, with a distressed look upon his face, 
“dat de people dat I lub de mose lub me de 
least. Dere not a genlyman in de wide 
world dat I look upon wif so much lub as 
dis handsome Spanish genlyman, who was 
so good and kind to me and Sammy dat we 
allus speak ob him in terms ob de truest 
fection.” 

“Oh, no doubt,” said the don, sarcastical- 
ly, winking at the air. 

“I know dat de predgyjuices ob de time 
am against me,” continued Ching-Ching, 
“snd dat it hard to get people to b’lieve me, 
but dere am de truest witness dat eber step 
into de witness-box to conflound a weno- 
mouse judge and judy—dere he is, ax him.” 

We need scarcely say that this most won- 
derful witness was Samson, who shone again 
with evidence in the shape of oil upon his 
countenance, but he gave no verbal confir- 
mation to Ching-Ching’s declaration. 

The don walked to the table and sat down. 

“Father,” said Juanita, rising and putting 
a hand upon his shoulder, “I wish to give 
them shelter—surely that is enough.” 

“Oh, let them stay,” he replied; “but put 
that Chinese fellow in some part of the 
house where I shall not see him, the vil- 
lain!” 

“Dis am bery distressing,” 
Ching-Ching. 

“What is distressing?” asked the don, 
glaring savagely at him. 

“To be out ob de fabor wif de handsomest 
genlyman dat eber cock him hat ober him 
“Me quite 
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“T had an interview with the English consul 
this morning, and he is almost heart-broken. 
It seems that you had something to do with 
that.” 

“And bery proud I am ob dat,” said 
Ching-Ching, drawing himself up; “seeing 
dat I put him in de tub for your sake.” 

“For mine?” 

“For yours, sar,” replied Ching-Ching. 
“Ah! de hard words dat he say ob you!”’ 

“When and where?” 

“At de garden party ob Don Valia, whar 
me and Sammy was,” 

“Indeed!” muttered the don. “Odd, when 
he professes such friendship, but these dip- 
lomatists are ever liars. What did he say?” 

“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, shifting the 
responsibility upon his friend for the mo- 
ment, “‘tell de handsome Don Salbo what de 
willain consul say.”’ 

Samson screwed up his face and tried to 
think what he had heard, but memory failed 
him altogether, and he was obliged to de- 
clare that “he could not ’member.”’ 

“And I forget de exact words,” said 
Ching-Ching, “but fortunately I take him 
down word for word, so as to conwick him 
upon de judy.” 

Then with an air of triumph Ching-Ching 
produced his memorandum-book and pre- 
sented it to the don. 

“You find him dere, word for word, 
Ching-Ching. 

Don Salvo opened the book, sought and 
found the page whereon Ching-Ching had 
inscribed his hieroglyphics, but of course 


” said 


he could make nothing of these most won- , 


derful scrawls. He turned the book over 
and over with a puzzled air, and then hand- 
ed it back. 

“IT can make nothing of it,” he said. 

“Not read him?” asked Ching-Ching. 

“No,” said the don. “What language is 
it—Chinese?”’ 

“Yes, lubly sar. It am de remperor’s Chi- 
nese, which he write and read himeelt, No- 
body else get at him at all, sar.’ 

“So I should think, ” remarked the don; 

“translate it for me.’ 


Ching-Ching looked puzzled; the word. ade 
translate was phi ron hater ca hid se em- ee 
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“That will do,” 
sign to Juanita. 

She rang the bell and gave a few instruc- 
tions, in a loud tone, to the servant who re- 
sponded. He beckoned to Samson and 
-Ching-Ching and led the way to the top of 
the house. 


There he showed them a large double- 
bedded room and a sitting-room, comfort- 
ably furnished apartments, in which any man 
might rest contented. 

“These are the apartments of the senors,” 
the servant said. “If they required anything 
would they be kind enough to ring?” 

“IT tink dat I spare de bell just now,” re- 
turned Ching-Ching. “Will you bring me 
some dinner and a lilly drink ob some sort.” 

“Yes, senor.’ 
- The man departed, and in ten minutes a 
eold collation was put before the friends, 
to which they did ample justice, both fall- 
ing asleep afterward in the easy-chairs by 
the window. 


said the don, and made a 


When Ching-Ching awoke it was quite 
dark, and his first impression was that he 
was aboard the Belvedere, but on rising to 
his feet he fell over Samson’s legs and 
aroused him, too. Then a few words ex- 
changed between them brought back a rec- 
ollection of where they were. 

“I bery thirsty, Chingy,” said Samson. 

“If you want anything, ring,” returned 
Ching-Ching, quoting.the words of the do- 
mestic, and crossing the room, he tugged 
_ the bell-rope. 


The man very promptly put in an appear- 
ance, bearing candles, which he put upon 
the table, which had been cleared while the 
diners slept. Ching-Ching ordered some 
tea, and, hearing the rattle of carriages out- 
side, asked what was going on. 

“Don Salvo gives a party to-night,” 
plied the man.” 

“Oh!” said Ching-Ching, 
coming?” 

“A good many, senor.” 
“Dere will be a dance?” 
“Many dances, senor.” 
“Anda supper?” 
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ing, “dat he not mention dis party to me. 
P’r’aps he mention him to you, Sammy?” 

“No, Chingy.” 

“Dat more odd. P’r’aps he send a mes- 
sage up by you?” 

“T have received no message,” 
man, decidedly. 

‘Den he must hab forgotten,” said Ching- 
Ching; “and I will trouble you to take down 
a note—no, not a note—de word ob de mouf 
am best. Tell de don dat we am not in- 
vited.” 

“I will, senors,”’ replied the man. 

When he had brought some tea, he depart- 
ed on this errand, and came back with the 
broadest of broad grins on his face. 

“You tell de don?” said Ching-Ching. 

“Yes, senor.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“That if you give him any more of your 
impudence, he would Bande you out of the 
house.” 

“Oh! dat what he say?” returned Ching- 
Ching, unabashed. “Bery good—me ’mem- 
ber dat anoder time. You needn’t wait.” 

“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, ‘when the 
man was gone, “it plain dat de don am a 
lilly out ob temper, and dat to-morrow he be 
sorry for not having invited us, and so I 
tink we will go.” 


replied the 


CHAPTER XI.. | 
THE DON’S PARTY. 


Samson was not quite sure that Ching- 
Ching’s proposal was a prudent one, but 
he was so accustomed to follow whitherso- 
ever his clever friend led, that he made not 
the least open objection to his proposal, but 
silently acquiesced. 

“Afore we show ourselves to the com- 
pany,” said Ching-Ching, “let us get de 
bearings ob de house, and see what sort ob 
people are coming; it not do for us to. mix 
up wif a lot of common muck.” 

“You know de best ’bout dat, eaitinads 
said simple Samson. | 
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upon the well principle. This enabled them 
to see right down into the hall, where a 
numerous assemblage was gathered, the la- 
dies stowing away cloaks and boots, and the 
cavaliers disposing of their hats. 

“Dere some bery lubly women dere,” re- 
ported Ching-Ching to Samson, “some ob 
de most scrutinating creeturs dat eber went 
into de mazy dance.” 

“Am dey coming up stairs?” asked Sam- 
son. 


returned Ching-Ching, 
“dey seem to 


“No, dey not,” 
scratching his head, puzzled; 
wheel away somewhere.” 

“Into de balil-room, p’r’aps, Chingy.” 

“Maybe so, Sammy, but whar am dat ball- 
room?” 


“Me not know him, Chingy.” 

“Here come a man wif a tray ob tings,” 
said Ching-Ching; “‘get out ob de way, Sam- 
my, while I ask him to gib me de inflama- 
tion.” 


Leaning over the balustrade, Ching-Ching 
in a loud whisper said: 

“TI say, you genlyman wif de tray, whar 
am de ball-room?” 

The man either could not or would not 
hear, but came on unheeding, and was about 
_ to turn into a door upon the landing, when 
Ching-Ching made a mighty effort to at- 
tract his attention, which brought about a 
great disaster. 


Leaning over, he opened his mouth to 
again address the “gentleman with the tray,” 
but unfortunately overbalancing himself, he 
came over head-first and plunged into the 
man’s burden of eatables. 

Down went the man, tray, bottles, glasses 
and all else, with such a crash that all those 
-assembled in the hall looked up in dismay, 
and Don Salvo, rushing out of a room close 
by, darted up the staircase with a face gleam- 
ing like a light-house in his fury. 

On the first landing he found his servitor 
upon his back, half buried under broken 
bottles and jelly dishes, and blinking his 
eyes like an owl suddenly introduced to day- 
light. 

“What’s the matter?” roared the don, tug- 
ging at his collar. 

The man gasped and groaned, but offered 
no definite reply. 
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“Will you tell me what all this is about? 
hissed the don. 

“I was going up stairs,” gasped the man, 
“when something heavy suddenly fell upon 
the tray, and I was knocked down.” 

“Something fell upon you? Was it alive?” 

“It must have been, senor, as it wriggled 
so.” 

“I know what it is,” muttered the don, as 
he hurried up stairs with a swift and cat-like 
step: “I knew it! I'll kick them both out.” 

He opened the door of the sitting-room 
which had been allotted to Samson and 
Ching-Ching, and dashed in. Samson was 
asleep on a sofa, and Ching-Ching was sit- 
ting pensively by the window. 

“Good ebening, handsome sar,” said 
Ching-Ching, rising; “a bery fine night for 
de party you so generously gib.” 

“What do you know of the party?” asked 
the don, suspiciously. 

“Me hear de carriages and de voices ob 
de gay company,” replied Ching-Ching, 
“and me draw.me own declucktions.” 

“Have you been out of this room?” 

“Oh! how can you tink dat, sar, when my 
orders so bery peremtorily ?” 

“It’s my belief that you have,” 
the don. 

“Oh! don’t say that, handsome sar.” 

“But I will say it, and I'll ask this fel- 
low,” said the don, moving toward the sleep- 
ing Samson. 

“Stop, sar,” said Ching-Ching, stepping 
between; “‘don’t touch him.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“He got a lilly touch ob feber, and hab 
been bery restless, but he is a lilly berrer 
now, and hab just dropped into a peaceful 
sleep.” 

The don had a natural aversion to fever, 
and drew back. Then, after regarding 
Ching-Ching attentively for a moment, he 
stalked out of the room. 


returned 


Ching-Ching was in the middle of a caper, | 


and Samson was on the point of waking up, 
when the door opened again, and the don 
thrust in his head. 

“Tf either of you villains come out of this 
room to-night,” he said, “I’ll have you 
skinned and roasted, and then sent to the 
silver mines for life. 
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“De word ob de handsome don am Ching- 
Ching’s bond,” replied our Chinese friend, 
and the door closing once more, he finished 
his caper, 

Taking hold of Samson’s hand, he felt his 
pulse with a professional air. Samson 
slowly unclosed his left eye. 

“You much berrer now,” said Ching- 
Ching. “You may wake up straight.” 

Then Samson sat up and grinned a joyous 
grin. He was becoming a most promising 
pupil in the art of subterfuge. 

“De ole genlyman done bery brown,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” replied Ching-Ching; “and now 
we will get ready for de ball.” 

“What!” cried Samson. “After dem most 
awiul threats ob his.” 

“Dey only gib a relish to de job,” returned 
Ching-Ching. “You stop here, Sammy. I 
be back before you can say Jack Jobison.” 

Without explaining the errand he was 
upon, he left the room and treated Samson 
to nearly half an hour’s agonized suspense. 
In fact, our dark friend was beginning to 
think that the don had caught and punished 
him according to his promise, when he came 
back with a bundle of clothes in his arms. 

“Wurra dem for?” asked Samson. 

“Sammy,” replied Ching-Ching, in an ex- 
pressive whisper, “these am de clothes for 
de ball.” 

“For de ball?” said Sammy. “Oh, Chingy, 
tink ob de risk.”’ 

“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, “de risk am 

noting if we go incoggle.” 

' “Tn what?” asked Samson. 

“Incoggle, Sammy—in disguise. Now, 
here are some woman’s clothes, which do 
for you, as I must hide your lubly dark 
countenance under a veil. And I’ve got a 
suit of tings belonged to some Englishman.” 

“Whar you find ’ém, Chingy?” 

“In old skinny Salvo private room. And 
all we want now is de name for de announce- 
ment.” 

“Ah! we want dat, Chingy.” 

“But I hab got him ready—a reg’lar stag- 
gerer,” returned Ching-Ching, triumphant- 
ly. “Sammy, cle boy, we will go to dis ball 
under de name ob Lord and Lady Brown.” 

“Bery well,” replied Samson, whose 
smothered laugh was heard behind the veil. 
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CHAPTER XII. {| & 
WHAT THE SPECTRES WERE. 


The huge spectres which the men of the 
Belvedere looked upon seemed to swell to 
even greater proportions, and the spectators 
felt the very hair of their heads to be lifting 
up. There was something inconceivably 
horrible in the proportions of these strange 
figures. 

Harry was very pale, but he never moved 
his eyes or budged an inch. Holding up his 
hand, he spoke in his accustomed voice: 

“Comrades,” he said, ‘we are in the pres- 
ence of some awful phenomenon, but let us 
not fear. We have done no harm, and be 
assured that ne harm will be allowed to ap- 
proach us. Is the vision the same to all of 
us? Grunt, what do you see?” 

“Two tall figures without heads, cap’n.” 

“And you, Staines?” 

“The same!” 

“And you, Cutten?” 

“The same, sir!” 

The men in a chorus declared that the 
spectres had the same form in their eyes, 
and Harry was convinced that they were in 
the presence of some natural phenomenon 
which would presently be explained. 

“I beseech you, one and all,” he said, “to 
put away superstitious fears and bide the 
course of events; steer straight for the cliff.” 

One of the figures now stooped, as if to 
warn him away, and its head became visible. 
Harry involuntarily uttered a shriek, and 
staggered back. 

It was the head and face of Tom True, 
magnified a hundred times. 

What could he think now? Tom was 
dead, and this mighty shadow was his Spirit. 
It must be so, and he bowed his head in 
sorrow. 

The men were one and all frozen with 
horror, and Ira Staines felt that his last hour 
had come. It seemed to him that those aw- 
ful shadows had come to summon him away: 

“Fool that I have been,” he muttered; 
“there is a future,” 

Then he looked up, prepared to meet his 
fate; but behold, all things were changed! 
The clouds about the cliff had lifted up, the 
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spectres were gone, and in their place were 
two specks, an inch or so high, bearing a 
faint resemblance to men, 

‘We have been fooled by some wonder of 

nature,” he cried. 
“Say not fooled,” returned Harry, ‘for 
who shall say why such a vision was pre- 
sented to us?- There are two men on yon 
cliff.” | | 

“That’s plain,” said Ira. 

“One I know,” returned Harry, “and one 
I do not, and the one I know I have thought 
to be dead. Lower the cutter.” 

“But who is the one you fancy you 
know?” 

“Tom=t rue?’ 

“Ah! mere fancy,” said Ira; “he is dead.” 

“T tell you that it is his face,” cried Ha-ry, 
earnestly; “lower the cutter—I will scale 
yon cliff. Will you come with me?” 

“To death,” said Ira, and the cutter was 
lowered. | 

They were now about a mile ard a half 
from the shore, and in taking sc indings a 
good anchorage was found. The sails were 
therefore furled, the anchor lowered, and 
the cutter made for the shore. 

The two figures which had appeared upon 
the cliff had now disappeared, and Harry’s 
heart became heavy again, as he thought 
that now the specks might after all be but 
a vision; still, he could not turn back until 
he had learned how far he had been the 
victim of a delusion, 

The boat touched upon a shingly beach, 
and he and Ira sprang out. Harry bade the 
men await their return and to come after 
them in case they heard firing. 

When once the shingle was crossed, 
Harry and Ira found the traveling tolerably 
easy. It was a hard clay soil covered with 
stunted shrubs at first, but as they drew 
near the cliff the land became richer, and 
tall trees lifted their heads to the sky, cast- 
ing their shadows on rich masses of wild 
flowers, which grew thickly upon the 
ground. 

Bill Grunt’s description of the cliff was 
correct. On both sides—the sea and land 
_ side—it appeared to be perpendicular, and 
Harry feared that an ascent was impossible; 
but on going to the southern side he dis- 
covered that some volcanic agency had 
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broken it up, and that great masses lay upon 
the beach, forming rude steps to the sum- 
mit. 

Perhaps it is a stretch of the imagination 
to call such a rugged road by the name of 
steps, for the huge masses lay very unevenly, 
and great rents yawned in every direction, 
but Harry was as sure of foot and hardy as 
a mountaineer, and made light of the road 
and the impediments it offered. 

Ira followed well, for he was active, too, 
and in silence they made their way up a 
third of the distance; then they paused for 
breath. 

“Rough work, Ira.” 

“Uncommon. Can you see the summit?” 

“Yes; but nothing appears to be there, 
ing.” 

“No, I fear the whole thing is a swindle. 
Shout.” 

“Tom!” cried Harry, and his voice went 
upward; “Tom,” “Tom,” “Tom,” from rock 
to rock, and then it came down again, 
“Tom,” - “Tom,” “Tom,” in a hundred 
echoes. 

“Pause now,” said Ira, “and listen for the 
word ‘Harry.’ ” 

They listened a good two minutes or 
more, but no answer came back. Then 
Harry shouted again, and myriads of wild 
birds rose up on the seaside, screaming 
loud enough to drown even the roar of 
thunder. 

Harry made a sign, implying that it would 
be useless for them to stay there listening 
for an answer, and they moved on, climbing 
over broken masses of earth, leaping chasms 
and making detours when the rents were too 
wide for them. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and the birds 
settling again, silence once more came upon 
them, broken only by the softened roar of 
the ocean as it beat the base of the cliff. A 
great overhanging mass shut out the view 
of the summit, and beneath it they paused 
again. 

“Here,” said Harry, “is an obstacle in- 
deed. How shall we get over it?” 

Ira put his hands into his pockets and 
softly whistled. This expressed his firm 
conviction that the game was against them. 
He would have indulged in a cigarette, but 
he had an indefinite idea that they might be 
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ry of Rip Van Winkle, and shuddered slight- from up or down, or from either side. 


ly. 


“Tom, Tom!” he cried again, 


“There is a projection here,” said Harry, Once more the echoes reverberated round 
pointing to a part of the huge mass, “which him, and mingled with them came the cries, 
1 could reach if I stood upon your shoul- “Help, help! 


ders, and once there I could go on,” 
“And what shall I do?” asked Ira. 


“Wait here for me.” Mw 
“Well, if you wish it I will do so; but don’t in Heaven’s name! 


you think that——”’ 
“Think what?” 


“Where are you?” shouted Harry—‘“‘up 
or down?” 


“Here, here!’ answered the voice; “up 


Harry made a dash forward, seeming rath- 
er to fly than to climb over the obstacles 
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“That it is rather uncanny ground to travel D®fre him, and a turn in the rough road at 


alone in?” 

“Are you afraid?” asked Harry, looking 
at him with a smile. 

“I am but mortal,” replied Ira: “and I 
don’t like the place.” 

“No more do IJ,” returned Harry, “but I 
will go on.” 


“T will follow,” said Ira. 


last brought him in view of the figure of a 
white-haired old man standing on the brink 
of a huge crevice. 
So gaunt and weird-like was the figure 
that Harry at first thought he stood in the 
presence of something unearthly, andthe 
beatings of his heart were plainly distin- 
guishable to the ear, but the old man waved 
his arms, plainly imploring his aid, and 


“But one can go,” replied Harry. “Let shrieked again: 


me step upon your shoulder. Now, steady “Help, help!” 
—that’s it, and thank you.” | 


“Help for whom?” asked Harry, hurried- 


He clambered over the face of the boulder ly clambering on. 


and stood upon the summit. Looking eager- 
ly upward, nothing but the huge masses of u 
the rent earth and sky met his view. 

“Tom, Tom!’ he cried. 


“My son, my son!” shrieked the wild fig- 
re, frantically. 


“Where is he?” asked Harry: 
“There,” said the old man, pointing to the 


Again the echoes, “Tom, Tom,” resound- huge rent in the earth. 


ed on every side, but mingled with them 
were cries: 


“Help, help!” 


With a mighty effort Harry cleared the 
last obstacle, and standing by the old man’s 
side, looked down. 3 


“That, at least,” murmured Harry, “is no There, far, far below, upon a ledge of 


echo, Ira.”’ 


*“¥ es.” 


“Did you hear aught but the echo?” 
“I fancied I heard a cry for help.” 


rock over a chasm which seemed to fall] away 
into the bowels of the mountain, was the 
figure of a young man apparently lifeless. 
His face was upturned, and Harry knew it 


“Then I was right,” said Harry. at once. 
But whence did the cry come? There was It was Tom True! 


[THe END.] 


The next number (12) will contain the exciting story entitled: “HANDSOME 


HARRY IN A TRAP; or, 


, 


“HANDSOME HARRY.” 


THE BELVEDERE AND SPITFIRE.” By the author of ‘ 


No. 1. Napo”eon’s Oraculum and Dream 
Book.—Containing the great oracle of human 
destiny; also the true meaning of almost any 
kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremo- 
nies, and curious games of cards. A complete 
book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York, 


No, 2. How to Do Tricks.—The great bool 
of magic and card tricks, containing full in- 
struction of all the leading card tricks of the 
day, also the most popular magical illusions as 
performed by our leading magicians; every boy 
should obtain a copy of this book, as it will both 
amuse and instruct. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No. 3. How to Flirt.—The arts and wiles of 
flirtation are fully explained by this little book. 
Besides the various methods of handkerchief, 
fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, 
it contains a full list of the language and senti- 
ment of flowers, which is interesting to every- 
body, both old and young. You cannot be hap- 
py without one. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Balers publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 

ork. 


No. 4, How to Deince is the title of a new 
-and handsome little book just issued by Frank 
Tousey. It contains full instructions in the art 
of dancing, etiquette:in the ball-room and at 
parties. how to dress, and full directions for 
calling off in all popular square dances. Price 
10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 5. How to Make Love.—A complete 
guide to love, courtship and marriage, giving 
sensible advice, rules and etiquette to be eb- 
served, with many curious and interesting 
things not generally known. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, [Yew York. 

No.6. How to Become an Athlete.—Giving 
full instruction for the use of dumb bells, In- 
dian clubs, parallel bars, horizontal bars and 
various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustra- 
tions. Kvery boy can become strong and healthy 
vy following the instructions contained in this 
little book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 


§ Lousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 
| York. 


j 


No. 7%. How to Keep Birds. —Handsomely 
illustrated, and containing full instructions for 
‘the management and training of the canary, 
mocking-bird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, 

arrot, etc. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 

ousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 
York. 

No, 8. How to Become a Scientist.—A use- 
ful and instructive book, giving a complete 
treatise on chemistry ; also, experiments in 


_ acoustics, mechanics, mathema ics, chemistry, 
and directions for =~ sag,* fire-works, colored 
/ 


3 
fires, and _gas balloons. 


1is book cannot be 


- equaled. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
_ publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 
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t 
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No. 9. How to Become a Ventriloquist.— 
By Harry Kennedy. The secret given away. 
Kvery intelligent boy reading this book of in- 
structions, by a practical professor (delighting 
multitudes every night with his wonderful imi- 
tations), can master the art, and create any 
amount of fun for himself and friends. It is 
the greatest book ever published, and there’s 
millions (of fun) init. Price 10 cents. Address 

Frank Tousey, pwhlisher, 29 West 26th Street, 


New York, 
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+ Books That Tell You Everything 


aluable Information On Every Subject. 
PRICE ONLY 10 CENTS EACH. 
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No, 10, How to Box.—The art of self-defense 
made easy, Containing over thirty illustrations 
of guards, blows, and the different pogitions of 
a good boxer. Every boy shouid obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will 
teach you how to box without an instructor. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 11. How to Write Love-Letters.—A 
most complete little book, containing full diree- 
tions for writing love-letters, and when to use 
them; also giving specinien letters for both 

oung and old. Price 10cents. Address Frank 

ousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 
York. 

No 12. How to Write Letters to Ladies.-- 
Giving complete instructions for writing Jetters 
to ladies on all subjects; also letters of intro- 
duction, notes and requests. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 


_ Street, New York. 


No. 13. How to Do it; or, Book of Eti- 
quette,—It is a great life secret, and one that 
every young man desires to know all about. 
Send 10 cents_and getit. There’s happiness in 
it. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 
26th Street, New York. 


No, 14. How to Make Candy.—A complete 
hand-book for making all kinds of candy, ice- 
cream, syrups, essences, etc., etc. Price 10 cenis. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 15. How to Become Rich.—This won- 
derful book presents you with the example and 
life experience of some of the most noted and 
wealthy men in the world, including the self- 
made men of -our country. The book is edited 
by one of the most successful men of the present 
age, whose own example is in itself guide enough 
for those who aspire to fame and money. The 
book will give you the secret. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank ‘Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 16. How to Keep a Window Garden,— 
Containing full instructions for constructing a 
window garden either in town or country, 
and the most approved methods for raising 
beautiful flowers at home. The most complete 
book of the kind ever pubiished. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 17. How to Dress.—Containing full in- 
struction in the arf of dressing and appearing 
well at home and abroad, giving the selections 
of colors, material, and how to have them made 
up. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York, 


No. 18. How to Become Beautiful.—One of 
the brightest and most valuable little boeks 
ever given to the world. Everybody wishes to 
know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost cost- 
less. Read this book and be convinced how to 
become beautiful. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 \Vest 26th Street, 
New York. 

No, 19. Frank Tousey’s United States Dis- 
tance Tables. Pocket Companion aad Guide. 
—Giving the official distances on all the rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada. Also 
table of distances by water to foreign poris, 
hack fares in the principal cities, reports of the 
census, etec., cte., making it one of the mast 
complete and handy books published. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York, 3 
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FRANK TOUSEY’S TEN CENT HAND BOOKS—Continued. » 


No, 20. How to Entertain an Evening Par- 
ty.—A very valuable little book just published, 
A cormplete compendium of games, sports, card 
diversions, comie recreations, etc., suitable for 
parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It con- 
tains more fer the money than any book pub- 
lished. Price 10cents, Address Frank Tousey. 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 21, How te Hunt and Fish.—The most 
complete hunting and fishing guide ever pub- 
lished. It contains full instructions about guns, 
hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, to- 

ether with descriptions of game and fisht 

ice 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 22, How to Do Second Sight.—Heller’s 
second sight explained by his former assistant, 
Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how the secret dia- 
legues were carried on between the magician 
and the boy on the stage; also giving all the 
codes and signals. The only authentic explana- 
tien of seeond sight. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No, 23. How to Explain Dreams.—Every- 
bedy dreams, from the little child to the aged 
man and woman. This little book gives the ex- 
a sagas to all kinds of dreams, together with 
ucky and unlucky days, and ‘* Napoleon’s Orac- 
ulum,”’ the book of fate. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 24. How to Write Letters to Gentle- 
men.—Containing full directions for writing 
to ee on all subjects; also giving sam- 
ple letters for instruction. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 25. How to Become a Gymnast.—Con- 
taining full instructions for all kinds of gym- 
nastic sports and athletic exercises. Embrac- 
ing + sot P pg illustrations. By Professor W. 
Macdonald. A handy and useful book. Price 
10 cents, Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 26. How to Row, Sail and Build a 
Boat.—Fully illustrated. Every boy should 
know how to row and sail a boat. Full instruc- 
tiens are given in this little book, together with 
instructions on swimming and riding, compan- 


jon sports to geo Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No. 27. How to Recite and Book of Reci- 
tations.—Containing the most pular selec- 
tions in use, comprising Dutch dialect, French 
dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, togeth- 
er with many standard readings. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 28. How to Tell Fortunes.—Everyone 
is desirous of knowing what his future life will 
— forth, *hether happiness vr misery, 
wealth er povery. Youcan tell by a glance at 
this little book. Buy one and be convinced. 
Tell your own fortune. Tell the fortune of your 
friends. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 29. How to Become an Inventor.— 
Every boy sheuld know how inventions origin- 
ate, This book explains them all, giving exam- 
ples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism op- 
ties, pneumatics, mechanics, ete-., ete. The 
most instructive book published. Price 10 cents. 
Address nk Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 
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No, 30, How to Cook.—One of the most in- 
structive books on cooking ever published, Jt 
contains recipes for cooking meats, fish, gam 
and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and a 
kinds of pastry, and a grand collection of reci- 
pes by one of our most popular ceoks, Only 10 
cents per copy. Address Frank ‘lousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th street, New York, 


No, 31, How to Become a Speaker.—(op. 
taining fourteen illustrations, giving the differ- 
ent positions requisite to become a good speak- 
er, reader and elocutionist. Also eentainin 
gems from all the popular authors of prese and 
poetry, arranged in the most simple and con 
cise manner possible, Price 10 cents. Address 
thes Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 

ew York. 


No, 32. How to Ride a Bicycle.—Hand. 
somely illustrated, and containing full direc- 
tions for mounting, riding and managing a bi- 
cycle, fully explained with practical illustra- 
tions; also drections for picking out a machine. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Teusey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York, 


No. 33. How to Behave.—Containing the 
rules and etiquette of good society and the easi- 
est and most approved methods of appearing to 
good advantage at parties, balls, the theater, 
church, and in the drawing-room. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 34, How to Fence.—Containing full in- 
struction for fencing and the use of the broad- 
sword; also instruction in archery. Described 
with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving 
the best positions in fencing. A complete book. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York, 


No. 35. How to Play Games.—A complete 
and useful little book, containing the rules and 
regulations of billiards, bagatelle, backgam- 
mon, croquet, dominoes, etc. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 36. How to Solve Conundrums.—Con- 
taining all the leading conundrums of the day, 
amusing riddles, curious catches and witty say- 
ings. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher. 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 37. How to Keep House.—It contains 
information for everybody, boys, girls, men and 
women; it will teach you how to make almost 
anything around the house, such as parlor or- 
naments, brackets cements, seolian harps, and 
bird lime for catching birds. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 38. How to Become Your Own Doctor. 
—A wonderful book, containing useful and 
practical information in the treatment of ordi- 
nary diseases and ailments commen te eve 
family. Abounding in useful and effective reci- 
pes for general complaints. Price 10 cents, Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 39. How to Raise Dogs, Poultry, Pig- . 


eons and Rabbits.—A useful and instructive 
book. Handsomely illustrated. By Ira Dro- 
fraw. Price 10 cents, Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 40. How to Make and Set Traps.—In- 
cluding hintson how to catch moles, weasels, 
otter, rats, 8 wires end pee a uO to 
cure 8 8. Oplgusly ulustrated, By J 
rington Keene. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
yup? publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 
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“Handsome # Harry.” 


Stories of Land and Sea. 


JZ PAGES. ISSUED WEEKLY. 


The Best Little Library Published. 


Handsome Harry is a brave, fearless young man, who goes throug! 
all sorts of adventures while in pursuit of a villain who has wronged him. 
He is assisted in his search by Tom True, his lieutenant; Bill Grunt, 
his boatswain; Ching-Ching, a faithful Chinese: friend, and Sampson, a 
giant negro, who would go through fire and water for Handsome Harry. 


LIST OF NUMBERS: 


1 Handsome Harry of the Fighting Belvedere. 

2 Handsome Harry's Peril; or, Saved by His Trusty Crew. 

3 Handsome Harry’s Chase; or, On the Track of the ‘* Vulture.” 

4 Handsome Harry in Afriea; or, A Land Hunt for His Foe. 

5 Handsome Harry and the Slaver; or, Adventures With Friends and Foes. 
6 Handsome Harry’s Return to Spain; or, Again With Juanita. 

7 Handsome Harry in Russia; or, Out in the Wastes. 

=8 Handsome Harry and the Secret Police; or, Plot and Counterplot. 


9 Haidsome Harry’s Return to the Belvedere; or, Ching-Ching and Samson in 
Trouble. 


10 Handsome Harry Against His Own Country; or, Two to One, 
11 Handsome Harry Fighting the Pirates; or, The Mystery of the Cliff. 


12 Handsome Harry in a Trap; or, Ihe Belvedere and Spicfire. 


If you cannot procure any numbers of Handsome Harry from your 
newsdealer send the price, 5 cents per copy, to us and we will send any 
copies ordered by return mail. Address 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 
29 West 26th Street, NEW YORK. 


